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LETTERS 





Zorn’s lemma recalled 


* Paul Seabury’s account of the 
Ruggiero-Parkinson principle of in- 
fra-temporal mobility [“The Histro- 
naut”; Summer 1961] fails to realize 
the implicit flaw in the argument that 
time can be converted into travers- 
able geographical space. Historical 
time (though not necessarily durée) 
is based on the theorem of Zorn’s 
lemma, in which from a specific 
point, A, the regress down the line 
can pass through several different 
partially-ordered sets; but once there 
are thousands of points, it is human- 
ly impossible to trace a maximally 
well-ordered set which would allow 
one to go back directly in time. 
Geographical space, on the other 
hand, follows the fixed-point theorem 
of Brower, which argues that no mat- 
ter how deformed a solid disk may 
become, at least one point will re- 
main in the position where it started. 
In effect, no Histronaut would ever 
be able to get off the ground. 
SociNus GRELOT 


The editors, with their customary 
discretion, will deny any attribution 
of the foregoing to Mr. Daniel Bell. 

——EDITOR 


Suicide & statistics 


* Herbert Hendin’s challenging 
investigation of suicide in Denmark 
[Summer 1961] strikingly corrobo- 
rates [my] longtime impressions 
There is one purely statistical matter 
to which attention should be called. 
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In many or most of our 3,000 Amer- 
ican counties, the coroner is a lay 
politician without medical training, 
and disinclined to brand as suicides 
any but the most obvious cases of 
self-annihilation. Scandinavian social 
and medical statistics are known to 
be highly reliable. Several US phy- 
sicians have privately expressed to 
me their belief that America’s suicide 
rate is considerably higher than that 
known to Mr. Eisenhower or the gen- 
eral public, and probably higher than 
Denmark’s. A satisfactory interna- 
tional definition of suicide is yet to 
be achieved. 
ERIK WAHLGREN 
Professor of Scandinavian Languages 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


Herbert Hendin writes: 


The Danish suicide rate of 22 per 
100,000 is attributed variously to 
socialism, bad weather, or better 
kept statistics. Yet Norway, with a 
strikingly low suicide rate of 8, has 
equally developed social welfare 
measures, similar weather, and a 
statistical bureau with a history of 
accuracy that is even older than 
Denmark’s. Nor, since 1958, is the 
problem any longer one of defini- 
tion of suicide. Since then a new 
revision of the International Sta- 
tistical Classification of Diseases and 
Causes of Death has been in inter- 
national use. The US figure ap- 
pears to have gone up slightly since 
but without appreciably changing 
its relationship to the Danish figure. 

In the last couple of years I have 
spoken with the persons in charge 
of keeping the suicide statistics in 
each of the Scandinavian countries. 
None of them felt that the differ- 
ences among the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, nor between the Scandinavian 
countries and the US, could be ex- 
plained statistically. 

It is easier for suicide to go un- 
reported in the rural areas of all 
countries. However, a comparison 
of the suicide rates in major cities 
such as Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
Oslo, and New York gives the same 
ratios between their rates as does a 
comparison of their respective coun- 
tries. 

There remains the possibility that 
even among the major cities it is only 
the Danish doctors who are re- 


porting “honestly” because of a lesser 
social need to conceal suicide. My 
own experience makes me suspect, 
however, that the doctors who have 
spoken to Mr. Wahlgren are aware 
that suicide can be covered up in 
the US and are simply unaware that 
the same is true and is happening 
in Scandinavia. What is more im- 
portant and not generally under- 
stood is that in a country with a 
strong religious or moral prohibition 
against suicide there is apt to be 
more concealment of suicide, but 
there is equally apt to be less sui- 
cide. Thus the doctor’s attitude 
towards suicide is largely a reflec- 
tion of the society’s attitude towards 
suicide, and the society’s attitude 
towards suicide has an important 
bearing on the suicide rate. 


Contra Karaganov 


a I'd like to call a counter-cor- 
rection to the notice of your readers. 
Alexander Karaganov wrongly chas- 
tised me for suggesting “On the 
Beach” was shown to a “limited au- 
dience” in Russia [Russian on the 
Aisle”; Summer 1961]. Mr. Kara- 
ganov said: “You see this film was 
shown in quite a great num- 
ber of cinema theaters and every 
spectator could see this film ‘ 
The New York Times, in a dis- 
patch from Moscow, reported on 
December 18, 1959, that “On the 
Beach” had been shown the pre- 
ceding day to Gregory Peck, United 
States Ambssador and Mrs. Llewel- 
lyn Thompson, and an audience of 
about 1,000 hand-picked Musco- 
vites. In part, the Times said, “View- 
ers expressed doubt that it would 
be shown to the general public.” 
That doubt, like the Baby Bear’s 
porridge, was just right. Last month, 
in Hollywood, Mr. Al Horwits, head 
of publicity for Stanley Kramer, told 
me that despite many tries to get “On 
the Beach” exhibited in Russia, the 
one night stand in Moscow turned 
out to be, in fact, the whole show ... 
Perhaps—to speculate along with 
Mr. Karaganov—the Russian lead- 
ers who think they may have to take 
their people into a nuclear war don’t 
like the idea of showing them a film 
which points [up] the horrors of such 
awar... 
HERBERT FEINSTEIN 
San Francisco, California 





OLR FIRST MANUAL OF THERMONUE CLEAR WAR 


Many observers have said that the Berlin crisis 
(with its increase in arms on both sides, more and more daring 
brinksmanship, stepped-up civil defense) developed by The Book. 
Everyone speaks of The Book, but what does it really say? 


by AMITAI ETZIONI 


The publication last fall of 

Herman Kahn’s study in nuclear strategy, On 
Thermonuclear War, has stirred up so many 
discussions and repercussions, motions and emo- 
, that it could in itself be a subject of 
sociological and psychological research. It is not 
ist a book, but an event. Kahn does for nuclear 
arms what free-love advocates did for sex: he 
speaks candidly of acts about which others 
whisper behind closed doors. By doing so, he may 
make the unavoidable more immediate, but he 


also makes us better prepared for it and reduces 
the chances of accident. 

Thus Kahn tells us about the facts of nuclear 
life, and contemporary Victorians, of course, 
are shocked. (The author is condemned as 
“obscene” by the New York City branch of the 
Committee of Correspondence, a peace group; 
and the book as “blood-thirsty” by an editor 
of Scientific American.) On the other hand, 
Pentagon officers and their campus advisors 
take the author’s side almost as vehemently as 
the peace movement attacks him. 

Moralists find this exposition of an “effective” 
military strategy for the USA alarming. Kahn, 
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believing that nuclear war is quite likely, works 
at making it psychologically more acceptable so 
that the US prepares for it. He points out, for 
example, that the damage of nuclear war need 
not be total or even very great (a large country 
can return to its pre-nuclear war population and 
standard of living within ten years after a 
medium-sized war) ; he suggests that since four 
per cent of our children are born seriously 
defective anyhow, a one per cent increase due to 
fallout is “permissible”; he reports that we are 
exposed to about as much radiation now, from 
X-rays, as we would get from a nuclear bombing; 
finally, he discloses that the results of his in- 
formal public-opinion poll show that most peo- 
ple are willing to accept the number of casualties 
such a war would bring (a clue to the President 
that such a policy might go down with the 
voters). In sum, Kahn tries to reduce our emo- 
tional resistance to nuclear war by talking about 
it volubly. And he is roundly attacked for this 
by people who find any war morally repugnant 
and nuclear war a greater evil, even, than 
genocide, which wipes out only specific groups. 
Kahn’s manner of writing has also been as- 
sailed, in complete violation of one of the golden 
rules of fair criticism laid down by the authors 
of The Modern Researcher: “Never use the 
author’s admission against him.” Kahn himself 
is at least partially aware of the barbarism of 
his style: 
I have preserved some of the style of the lectures 
[on which the book is based] . . . at the risk of 
offending those who dislike occasional verbalisms 
in print .. . If the book had to wait until all the 
ideas in it could be thought through and set down 
with the great care that they really deserve, it 


would have been several years or longer before I 
could have had it ready for publication. 


Then, obviously, much of what there was to 
say would have been obsolete. 

In short, most reviews of the book in the 
general press have been quite beside the point 
—expressive of strong feeling but not much 
else. For Kahn is not writing a treatise on mor- 
als, war being amoral by definition; and even 
when his figures must here and there be “cor- 
rected,” the picture does not change much. And, 
finally, this is not an essay contest. On Thermo- 
nuclear War is the product of twelve years’ in- 
tensive study, drawing on research conducted 
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at the RAND Corporation; it supplies us with 
the essence of unclassified and de-classified mem- 
oranda and briefings given the Pentagon for a 
decade by an important school of strategists. 
(Kahn himself is often referred to as the semi- 
official spokesman of the Pentagon—which has 
no official spokesman.) The Kennedy Adminis- 
tration is following this strategy more closely 
than any previous administration. Hence the 
real test of this book is the potency of the strat- 
egy it advocates. The author, his manners and 
morals, the adequacy of his prose—these are of 
little interest from this perspective. 


The two most readily identified groups in 
the public argument over nuclear war are those 
who think it will be prevented by both sides 
perfecting nuclear bombs (“the balance of 
terror’) and those who think it will be pre- 
vented by one side—ours—dropping its arms al- 
together. Kahn doubts that it can be prevented, 
only limited. The two groups agree on one as- 
sumption, that nuclear war would mean the 
end of civilization. Kahn denies this. 

The choice, he insists, is not between possible 
mutual suicide and unilateral disarmament, 
for there is a whole range of other alternatives. 
He uses two main arguments to back up this 
assertion; one is technical, the other strategic. 
Technically speaking, bombs which can wipe the 
earth clean simply do not exist. As yet, no single 
bomb can wipe out even a small country. More- 
over, bombs must somehow be gotten to their 
targets. The bomb-carriers, or “means of de- 
livery,” are only now being perfected; long- 
range missiles are still few in number and easy 
to damage before they even take off (say 
through bombing). In addition, he points out, a 
carefully-planned civil defense system would 
greatly decrease potential death and destruc- 
tion. 

From a strategic viewpoint, Kahn says, only 
a completely irrational enemy would employ 
annihilation bombs. He who uses such bombs is 
quite likely to be blessed in kind, thereby doing 
away with himself as well as with the object of 
his attack. The most effective strategy for the 
enemy, according to Kahn, is to blackmail us, by 
bombing a military installation, a small region, 
or a city—or best of all, by merely threatening 
to bomb such targets. The USSR can simply 





say that either the US meets its demands or a 
nuclear bombardment will be launched. Any 
reasonable President can reach only one deci- 
sion: he makes the concession. The blackmailer 
gets what he asks for—especially if he is clever, 
demanding “insignificant” concessions one at a 
time, and making each ultimatum seem like the 
last one. Obviously, no sensible American Presi- 
dent will unlease a suicidal holocaust unless the 
concession demanded is huge. By keeping the 
stakes relatively low—a part of Southeast Asia, 
the American bases in Spain, two islands off 
China—the Communists will devour the West by 
inches. 

As long as we rely almost exclusively on 
bigger and better versions of a few bombs, he 
argues, we will be blackmailed constantly and 
successfully, and we will have no alternative 
but to make one concession after another. 

The only way out of this dilemma, Kahn says, 
is to develop more flexible means of deterrence, 
a “multi-deterrence” (my word), so that we can 
forestall not only an all-out attack on the Ameri- 
can mainland, but also nuclear blackmail, limited 
provocations by conventional troops, and the 
challenge of local Communist rebel forces. The 
essence of multi-deterrence, therefore, is the 
possession of a force to counter every sort of 
threat the enemy might possibly make. If we 
have this, the enemy’s threats will be neutralized 
and his blackmail will not pay off. 

The list of the necessary components is a 
long one, but Kahn persuasively insists that 
every one of the items is vital. The effectiveness 
of each is contingent on the presence of the 
others. If one is eliminated, it leaves a gap in 
the Western defenses which the enemy can 
readily exploit. 

1) Nuclear Bombs have to be built and im- 
proved in order to prevent an enemy who has 
such bombs from using them or threatening 
with them. Only the knowledge that homicide 
means suicide can stop an enemy from using 
these bombs to gain his objectives. 

2) Limited War Capabilities, that is, conven- 
tional arms, must be greatly expanded so that 
“minor” provocations can be countered without 
resort to nuclear bombardment, on the one hand, 
or continuous “accommodation” on the other. 

3) Insurance for Reliability is another neces- 
sity. The United States may have enough bombs 


to retaliate with ten tons of TNT for every man, 
woman and child in the Communist bloc, but we 
have no deterring power at all unless we can 
“deliver” them. What counts in the last analysis, 
Kahn says, is not the gross size of your stock- 
pile but the net number of bombs you can 
actually drop on the target. This number is de- 
termined by the number of bombers and missiles 
the United States has at the outset of the con- 
flict; minus those which would be destroyed in 
an enemy attack preceding the United States’ 
strike; minus the bombers which will be shot 
down before they reach target and the missiles 
that will unexpectedly malfunction; minus, also, 
any unforeseeable effects of the post-nuclear at- 
tack environment on our “means of delivery” 
(e.g., communications jams may render much 
of the United States retaliatory force useless). 
A wide variety of weapons systems must be con- 
structed since the power of any single weapon 
can be neutralized by the enemy on Judgment 
Day. We must have weapons of many types in 
order to be even relatively sure of having a 
retaliatory force when the crucial moment ar- 
rives. Weapons must be made invulnerable so 
that they will not be damaged or destroyed 
under attack. We must: develop an adequate 
warning system so that our planes can take to 
the air when an air attack is imminent; keep 
part of our bomber fleet constantly airborne; 
disperse the rest of the bombers among many 
bases; shelter our missiles in concrete silos 
(“harden” the missiles, in military jargon) ; 
station some missiles on moving platforms 
(trucks or railroad cars); hide some of our 
bombs and missiles underwater in nuclear sub- 
marines; and protect command positions from 
being hit by the enemy. 

Even the foregoing preparations may turn 
out to be of no avail. Military tacticians usually 
prepare to fight the previous war. Thus, in addi- 
tion to all the items listed above, Kahn urges us 
to make preparations for the unforeseen. This 
can be done by developing many types of 
weapons whose exact use is unknown at the 
moment but which may become crucial parts of 
some hurriedly improvised weapons system. 

Kahn admits that under most conditions 
America would not attack first. But when we 
know that we are about to be attacked, or when 
a major commitment of ours is challenged (as 
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in, say, an attack on Western Europe), the 
US might decide to strike first. At any rate, 
Kahn notes, our ability to strike first makes the 
other side more cautious, forces him to under- 
take counter-preparations, and hence is valuable 
even if never used. “Strike-first readiness” can 
be overdone: we may appear so threatening that 
the enemy decides to launch a preventive attack; 
but some such preparation, Kahn suggests, is 
not too risky and is definitely worth making. 


Still, all these measures—awesome and in- 
genious as they may be—are insufficient, Kahn 
says. We must also develop an extensive system 
of civil defense, including, among other items, 
mass-produced and -distributed radiation meters 
for use by the survivors; surveys of and some 
construction of fallout shelters; and part-time 
200,000-member cadres to train for civil defense 
and post-war restoration work. This much is 
for immediate implementation. Its total cost: 
about ten times the present Civil Defense budget. 
In the fairly near future, Kahn says, a much 
more far-reaching program will have to be 
undertaken. 

Civil defense is necessary for two reasons, 
Kahn says. First, because all the deterrents put 
together might fail to deter. Nuclear war may 
break out in spite of them (and, as we shall 
see, in part because of them); when it does, a 
well-developed civil defense will reduce our 
losses. The recommendation of a large outlay 
for civil defense follows from Kahn’s basic 
prognosis: nuclear war need not spell the end 
of a society, especially if the society is well-pre- 
pared. While an unprepared United States might 
suffer 80 million casualties, a prepared one 
might suffer “only” 40 millions. 

But civil defense also serves as a central 
element of deterrence itself. The more poorly 
a population is protected, the more likely a na- 
tion is to succumb to blackmail, and the less 
credible is its alleged retaliatory power. Thus, 
in Kahn’s view, an inadequate civil defense may 
itself invite an enemy provocation or attack. 

In sum, Kahn advocates a strategy of deter- 
rence, based not only on nuclear bombs, but on 
a large variety of other weapons, to counter the 
various kinds of threats the Communist bloc 
might pose; thus we may avoid not only an- 
nihilation but also becoming—some would say, 
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continuing to be—the victims of blackmail. 


It is easy to express one’s feelings about a 
strategy which suggests not removing nuclear 
weapons, but adding to them all kinds of bombs 
and arms, the use of any of which might lead to 
a war in which nuclear bombs will be dropped. 
And certainly war is amoral, and those who ad- 
vocate it are indeed prescribing amorality. But 
such declarations get us nowhere. International 
affairs are guided by political leaders and mili- 
tary strategists; moralists do not yet govern, or 
give counsel to those who do. Conventional and 
nuclear threats are made every day. 

Thus we must examine Kahn’s exposition as 
foreign and military strategy, that is, on its own 
terms. I am willing to grant Kahn’s two main 
assumptions: that nuclear war is possible (hence 
we must plan for it and for what happens after 
it is over), and that nuclear blackmail is more 
likely to occur than, or before, nuclear Dooms- 
day. But the central question is: will Kahn’s 
strategy work? Can multi-deterrence really 
achieve the goals its advocates claim for it? 

I believe the answer is no. Following Kahn’s 
own logic, I shall explain why the monstrous 
military machine of multi-deterrence will yield 
no increase in security but a vast increase in 
risk; for the possibility of a small improvement 
in United States “posture,”’ we may all be shoved 
“over the brink.” It turns out that—even accord- 
ing to Kahn—to be able to continue such an 
accelerated arms race we must reach agreements 
with the Communists quite similar to the dis- 
armament agreements which Kahn and Co. con- 
sider utterly Utopian. 

On the face of it, multi-deterrence requires 
the construction of a vast, intricate military 
machinery. It demands high-speed computers to 
calculate its moves, teams of experts and elec- 
tronic brains to think through its tactics, 
hundreds of millions of dollars per year to keep 
it going. It is a highly rational machine. That 
is, the parts are all interdependent, each one is 
“justified” by the others. If you have bombers, 
for example, they are useless unless you sup- 
ply them with runways; if you have runways, 
you have to protect them from bombs, hence you 
must have anti-missile missiles; both the bomb- 
ers and missiles need someone to command them, 
hence you need to protect the headquarters and 





maintain “jam-free” communications networks 
at all times. Each item “makes sense” because of 
its contribution to the others, and the whole 
deterrence machine breaks down unless every 
part is present and functioning. 

If this enormous ultra-complex system, this 
gigantic investment of resources, human energy 
and ingenuity, could yield a relatively assured 
peace—or at least a substitute for nuclear war- 
fare—many of us might sericusly consider buy- 
ing it. In the bargain, we might have to give up 
a large part of our income, reducing our in- 
vestment in schools, medical research, and 
economic development, not to mention private 
consumption. We might even have to turn our 
society into something resembling an immense 
fortress, live in concrete-walled bunkers, put 
our sons into trenches, subordinate many of our 
basic freedoms to security regulations, and sleep 
with our shoes on. If this garrison state would 
keep us from mass murder, and from being 
mass-murdered, it might be worth the price. 

But it will not. First, as in any super-complex 
mechanism, something in this apparatus of auto- 
mats and explosives, human commanders and 
computers, electronic beams and buck privates 
—something basic—is quite likely to go wrong. 
And the very fact that the parts are interde- 
pendent means that when one goes, the whole 
system collapses. It is simply impossible to have 
any assurance that so intricate a system will 
function reliably. It is madly rational. 

One can cite numerous cases—from France’s 
Maginot Line against Germany to the greatly- 
feared poison gas deployed in World War I; 
from the American defense installations at Pear] 
Harbor to Hitler’s “ultimate” weapon, the V-1 
rocket—when all human calculations and prepa- 
rations simply failed. Too many times the “safe” 
defense provides no safety, the “ultimate” weap- 
ons are lost along with those who relied on them. 
In earlier wars, in which the means of destruc- 
tion were primitive by comparison, such failures 
were rarely decisive. But now, a gap, a bungle, 
may cost some 20 million deaths beyond the 40 
millions or so provided for in RAND’s neat cal- 
culations. 

In a nuclear war, one Achilles heel is all any- 
one needs. Americans are mentally handicapped 
in realizing such things by traditional Ameri- 
can over-confidence, many victories, no defeats, 


long security, and 150 years of hegemony in the 
Western Hemisphere. The idea of multi-deter- 
rence implies that simply by wanting to the 
United States can build a force that will stop 
the Russians and maintain its security while 
continuing to realize national objectives. But 
if this vast apparatus cannot yield such security, 
especially if—as we shall see immediately—its 
very construction enhances the likelihood of 
nuclear war, then this machine is not only an 
irrational system, it is systematic madness. 
There is no more safety in a stockpile of bombs, 
missiles, and guns than there is in one powder 
keg. And the larger and more complex the 
stockpile, the more likely is Pandora’s Box to 
spring open of its own accord—and the more 
awful its contents. 


Many observers agree that a nuclear war is 
likely to take place in the next ten to fifteen 
years—by accident. Multi-deterrence itself can 
touch off that unintended nuclear war in any 
number of ways. Kahn himself cites the follow- 
ing dangers: war may break out through me- 
chanical failure (a missile may accidentally 
trigger its own firing mechanism, for instance), 
human error (intricately coded orders may be 
misinterpreted), unauthorized actions (it takes 
only one crazed or misguided officer to fire siz- 
teen Polaris missiles), or by false alarm (“un- 
identified flying objects” on our radar screens 
sometimes turn out to be only flocks of geese or 
a moonrise—after the “alert” is already 
sounded). 

Can’t we be saved in the future, just as we 
have been in the past, from war-by-accident? 
One answer is that it is highly objectionable 
for millions of lives to depend on the chance 
happenings and “lucky breaks” that have saved 
us so far. Not every radar-monitor will cry just 
in time: “But it’s the moon!” More important, 
in the past it was quite possible to alert the SAC 
bombers and man the missiles on a false alarm 
without Russia’s knowing about it instantly. 
But with surveillance satellites like the Midas, 
which “reads” foreign territory like an open 
book, and with the development of various elec- 
tronic monitoring devices, any arms alert can 
immediately become known to the enemy. The 
enemy reacts by sounding a counter-alert; which 
in turn generates a counter-counter-alert; this 
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moves the opponent into a still more advanced 
alert. Then, one mistaken move, one nervous 
pilot or trigger-happy missile commander .. . 

War may be started undeliberately in still 
another way: through brinksmanship—in my 
own opinion the most likely immediate cause of 
an unintended World War III. Brinksmanship 
is a foolhardy game wherein one party declares 
that unless the other party grants a particular 
concession, the first party will carry out some 
threat which promises to do damage to both. 
The odds for being “called” are high; the dam- 
age, if “called,” is tremendous; the concessions, 
if gained, are small. Both the United States and 
the Soviet Union play this game, but it should 
be noted that the Communists have several ad- 
vantages—advantages which should make the 
West sensibly refrain from playing. First, the 
Communists are far less vulnerable to domestic 
opinion than are leading Western governments: 
unsuccessful brinksmanship creates fewer prob- 
lems at home for a Communist government. 
Hence the Russians can engage in brinksman- 
ship more often, and, more important, they can 
lean further over the brink than the West can— 
that is, they can afford to make bigger threats. 

Second, the West is more convinced of the 
Communist (especially Communist Chinese) 
willingness for a nuclear war than the Com- 
munists are of Western willingness. Hence Com- 
munist threats are more credible, consequently 
more effective. 

If these are not reasons enough for the West 
to avoid brinksmanship, there is a more com- 
pelling reason why both sides should. abandon 
it. When brinksmanship works, someone wins 
something; but when it fails—and it fails read- 
ily—the loss is immense. If the threat is not 
carried out, the ensuing loss of prestige be- 
comes in itself a strong—if thoroughly irra- 
tional—motive for carrying out one’s threat 
after all. Moreover, if the threat is made good, 
the cost is terrible. A third of the American peo- 
ple are offered as stakes when the government 
threatens nuclear bombing to defend, say, Ber- 
lin or Quemoy and Matsu. For if the threat is 
carried out, retaliation follows. It is bound to. 
Hence, the victims of brinksmanship are all 
those who engage in it. 

Each side, of course, feels that it is defending 
a moral principle, not just a military outpost. 
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But it is not the Constitution or the Communist 
Manifesto that makes the defense of this or 
that island or peninsula a matter of moral obli- 
gation. Both sides also insist that their prestige 
or self-respect depends upon the defense of that 
piece of land. But it is brinksmanship which 
focuses these  prestige-considerations; they 
sharply decline when such games are aban- 
doned. 


To reduce the damage from a war initiated 
by mistake, Kahn suggests various devices and 
procedures, collectively referred to as arms con- 
trol. Among them is a direct communications 
line between the White House and the Kremlin. 
This allows one side to ring up the other, if nec- 
essary, and say something like: “I’m sorry, old 
boy, one of ours just got loose and is coming 
your way. I’d appreciate it if you could forget 
the whole thing. But if you insist on wiping out 
one of my cities (or even an extra for revenge), 
I’ll understand and explain to the folks.” The 
offer to permit “moderate” retaliation is neces- 
sary; otherwise, the accident-victim—fearing 
the retaliation to his retaliation—may take the 
accident “seriously” and retaliate to begin with, 
with an all-out blow. 

Such “logic” makes perfect sense if the two 
sides are playing chess: white takes one black 
pawn even if in the process he has to let black 
take one or even two of his pawns, but white 
will not agree to let black take his rook, much 
less his queen. Thus, revenge-allowance is an 
effective safeguard if we view life through the 
rationalistic, cool, blue glasses of a games-theor- 
ist—not, however, when we view it through a 
flickering radar screen propped up against a 
wall of suspicion. 

Kahn presupposes that the United States and 
Russia can reach an agreement about the rules 
of the game and that each side trusts the other 
to play fair. It is implied that when the tele- 
phone rings in the White House and Khrushchev 
says, “Sorry old man...” the President can be 
certain that only one missile is coming and that 
it is not carrying a bomb large enough to cripple 
the entire USA. It is likewise assumed that when 
Khrushchev answers the telephone, hears that 
Leningrad is accidentally doomed, and kindly 
agrees to accept Los Angeles in return, he will 
not give vent to his irritation by bombing San 





Francisco and Denver and Seattle as well. One 
might well ask: If the US and the USSR can 
confidently trust each other in such deadly mat- 
ters, why can’t they trust each other in calmer 
situations and negotiate disarmament? 

Second, Kahn assumes that the President is 
a free agent; that he does not have to face Con- 
gress, the voters, or the press; that he can let 
the Russians deliberately “‘take’’ Los Angeles 
just because one crazed American pilot dropped 
a bomb on Leningrad. (Shooting down the 
retaliation-missiles would violate the rules of 
the game and trigger a large nuclear war.) This 
sort of assumption borders on the ridiculous. 
One can state categorically that revenge-allow- 
ance has neither psychological, sociological, nor 
political validity. 


The various sources of nuclear war-by-acci- 
dent do not exhaust the ways the USSR or US 
may find themselves “exchanging cities” or 
handing out millions of deaths, undeliberately. 
Kahn himself insists that unless some global 
control over nuclear production is devised, more 
and more governments will obtain H-bombs in 
the near future. 

What will happen when the ownership of 
nuclear arms becomes widespread? Theoreti- 
cally, the dispersion of these all-powerful weap- 
ons could make everybody so cautious that 
there will be fewer armed conflicts and more 
insistent demands for world-wide arms control 
or disarmament. But history suggests that this 
outcome is quite unlikely. Other weapons— 
tanks, machine guns, poison gas—were once 
viewed as all-destructive, but none of them 
abolished war, nor did their possessors manage 
to prevent their use. 

Many experts, including Kahn himself, agree 
that the emergence of new nuclear powers is 
likely to have disastrous consequences—none of 
which the multi-deterrence strategy is equip- 
ped to forestall: (1) While large countries are 
likely to survive and recuperate from nuclear 
war, smaller countries may be totally destroy- 
ed, or at any rate may cease to be viable so- 
cieties. (2) The more nuclear countries there 
are, the more decision-makers there will be 
who can touch off nuclear war, and the more 
likely it is that war will be precipitated by 
mistake, accident, miscalculation, or brinksman- 
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ship. (3) The widespread dispersion of H- 
bombs means that some of them will fall into 
the hands of leaders who are far more irration- 
al and aggressive than the leaders of the cur- 
rent nuclear powers. (4) Nuclear weapons own- 
ership will give many countries a finger-hold 
on the nuclear triggers of the two super-powers. 
If a nuclear war breaks out between two les- 
ser nations, the conflict can easily involve the 
United States and Russia whether or not they 
wish to become involved. Or if Communist 
China continues to fee] that Russia is too “soft” 
on the West, it could bomb the United States 
itself, and thus pull Russia into a global nuclear 
war, since Russia is unlikely to risk the defeat 
of its major ally. (5) It is even possible that 
a third power, hoping to benefit from the dev- 
astation of the two super-powers, may drop a 
bomb on one of them. Missiles can be very 
anonymous, especially when launched from an 
unidentifiable submarine in the wide blue ocean. 
(6) Finally, unless definite steps are taken 
to control the production and distribution of 
nuclear weapons, criminal organizations like the 
Mafia and rebel terrorists like the Mau-Mau 
will be able to afford their own nuclear arsenals 
before 1975! 

Not all the consequences of H-bomb disper- 
sion are likely to mean the destruction of 
civilization ; most of them would “merely” turn 
some area of the world into a radioactive des- 
ert (though the fallout resulting from a suc- 
cession of small wars might be enough to do 
away with all of us). Other consequences, 
though, such as the provocation of war be- 
tween the two super-powers, may lead more 
directly to global disaster. The spread of nucle- 
ar arms is the surest road—via many small 
disasters, several middling ones, or one big one 
—to Doomsday. 

Multi-deterrence is not only incapable of 
averting these dangers, it even serves to in- 
crease them. The production of more and varied 
bombs at an ever-accelerating pace—a process 
which multi-deterrence necessitates—simply 
makes it easier for the Nth country to obtain 
the bombs. And once one small country obtains 
nuclear arms, many other countries will find 
inescapably that it is “in the interest of nation- 
al security” for them to do likewise. Soon the 
whole earth will be piled with nuclear bombs 
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and triggers. 

Kahn’s strategy is based on these assump- 
tions: that mutual annihilation is not the only 
alternative to accommodation; that the bombs 
we now have cannot destroy civilization; and 
that even if there were Doomsday Bombs no- 
body would use them. 

The latter two assumptions, however, are in- 
valid. It makes little difference whether we 
have annihilation bombs yet or not. Most of 
my colleagues who are experts on these mat- 
ters assert that the bombs we now have can 
wipe out civilization on one continent, if not 
the entire globe. Kahn, though, insists that it 
will take ten more years to build the Dooms- 
day Machine. In either case—experts quibble 
over the exact timetables—we still face, sooner 
or later (and even “later” is very soon), the 
possibility of complete annihilation. 

If nuclear war does occur, Kahn argues, no 


one will use the big bombs even if he has‘ 


them. The danger of self-annihilation is too 
great; nuclear blackmail is a less risky, more 
promising course for a nuclear power. There 
are good reasons for denying this. One is the 
fact that Premiers and Presidents need not al- 
ways be as rational as multi-deterrence requires 
them to be. Today both super-powers are 
governed by fairly level-headed leaders; some- 
day, a Hitler or Stalin may lead again. Even 
a John Foster Dulles—a very different kind of 
person—may advise the President to order a 
massive nuclear attack on Russia. 


But nations that possess the Big Bombs are 
likely to use them even if level-headed rulers 
prevail. The reason is escalation. Escalation is 
the process by which, step after step, a coun- 
try’s leaders may be brought to “raise” the 
level of war by resorting to more and more 
powerful weapons until they reach the Last 
Escalation and unleash the most devastating 
bombs in their possession. 

Imagine a limited war in Korea, or in South- 
east Asia, or in Berlin, both sides using only 
conventional arms, but the Americans rapidly 
losing. The American top field commander ob- 
tains permission to drop atomic bombs on Com- 
munist military targets. The Russians retaliate 
in kind. But since some of the most important 
US military bases are located in or near cities, 
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some cities are devastated. The Americans re- 
spond by bombing some Russian cities. Russia 
had not expected the United States to attack 
civilians; millions of Russians die; there is 
demoralization, chaos, general paralysis. As a 
last resort, the Kremlin pushes the button 
which triggers the Big Bombs. The United 
States is in ruins, but it has some Big Bombs 
stationed in Turkey, Japan, and Alaska. When 
the men in charge of these bomb-sites learn 
that their country has been devastated, they 
pull the triggers, as they have been instructed, 
and Russia is also doomed. 

Escalation can carry us not only from cold 
war to hot, from limited war to world war, and 
from conventional conflicts to nuclear attack— 
it may lead us that one step further to nuclear 
cataclysm. 

Moreover, under certain circumstances, one 
may even deliberately choose to make the Last 
Escalation. It does, after all, grant the loser 
a last chance for survival if not for victory. 
His country is a ruin, his forces are demoral- 
ized; the enemy is breaking through his last 
lines. Pulling the biggest trigger gives him one 
slim, final opportunity to save the day, pull his 
scattered army together, and perhaps even be 
the war’s sole survivor. A not-irrational leader 
might give it a try. He has nothing to lose, 
but if he succeeds he has a great deal to gain. 
Or with no chance whatever to win or to sur- 
vive, a defeat-crazed leader—Hitler in his burn- 
ing bunker, a dictator about to lose the last 
remnant of his semi-global empire—might 
still unlease the Doomsday Bomb. Men in such 
extremities may vow, “I shall drag them all 
into the grave with me.” Deterrence is a strat- 
egy which assumes that people always make 
rational responses. But men with their backs 
to the wall are not in a “normal” psychological 
state; if there are buttons to push, they may 
very well push them. 

There is really nothing in Kahn’s multi-deter- 
rence theory to deter Last Escalation, whether 
the motives behind it are rational or irrational. 
True, our theorist provides for some insurance. 
First, deter intermediate escalations (if the 
enemy is kept off the middle of the staircase, 
we need not fear that he will arrive at the top). 
We do this by convincing him that whenever 
he raises the level of warfare (by using more 





or deadlier weapons), we are more than ready 
to meet his challenge; he sees that the higher 
the level at which he is blocked, the larger his 
losses. 

Last Escalation can also be forestalled if you 
deliberately and publicly limit your objectives 
in any given conflict. By so doing, you refrain 
from pushing the enemy to the wall. He realizes 
that as long as he does not escalate, he will suf- 
fer at worst only a limited setback, not total 
defeat. 

But the hazards of such “insurance” are 
many. For one thing, it requires that the enemy 
have high faith in our promise to stop where 
we sav we will, even if we are winning; it re- 
quires that we rely on the enemy’s pledge not 
to escalate in situations where we are facing 
“limited defeat.” To assume that all these re- 
quirements can be fulfilled is perfectly Utopian. 

Second, insurance against escalation presup- 
noses that our side is stronger than the other 
at each possible level of conflict, so that at no 
time will it pay the enemy to escalate to a higher 
level. Such a military “posture” is rarely, if 
ever, attained, and to bank our hopes on it is 
visionary. 

Moreover, this insurance assumes that the 
seventh and eighth “limited setbacks” have the 
same psychological effect on the loser as the first 
and second. But it is clear that if one country— 
say the United States—loses a large number of 
rounds, it will feel more and more threatened. 
No matter how limited each individual setback, 
a long series will make the loser begin reacting 
like a man with his back to the wall... 


It may be a good sign for critics of armed 
deterrence that even Kahn—the high priest of 
multi-deterrence—is the first to admit that the 
whole vast machine, even if constructed just as 
designed and right on schedule, gives us at best 
only short-run protection against disaster. We 
must also work for arms control. Kahn writes: 
“If we are to reach the year 2,000, or even 
1975, without a cataclysm of some sort (in par- 
ticular, if we are to obtain the time to work out 
the rivalry peacefully), we will almost undoubt- 
edly require extensive arms control measures 
in addition to unilateral security measures.” 
That is, we must reach some agreement with 
the Russians which, without giving either side 
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an advantage, effectively controls the arms race, 
particularly the manufacture and distribution 
of nuclear weapons. 

This raises two central questions which Kahn 
and other theorists of armed deterrence do not 
answer: If, in order to survive, we have to reach 
an agreement with the Communists despite all 
the armament and counter-armament, why not 
reach it without undergoing this wasteful, fu- 
tile, perilous build-up? Does not the arms race 
itself create conditions preventing the kind of 
agreement which even proponents of the arms 
race see as absolutely essential? 

Kahn’s strateev-—and the current military 
policy of the United States—yield us little be- 
sides an ever-accelerating arms race, an ever- 
increasing investment in an ever-growing pile 
of weapons which at best will never be used. 
Never has a non-war cost more: in money and 
resources as well as in energy, nerves, and in- 
tellect. All this sacrifice earns the illusion of an 
extra ounce of security in the shortest run, and 
in the process makes the world a vast field of 
powder kegs. It becomes more and more likely 
that at least some of the powder kegs will blow 
up, or be blown up. 

At present, we have a last chance to avoid 
a nuclear disaster because the bombs and their 
means of delivery have not yet been perfected, 
because the worst—many more bombs, in many 
more countries—is still to come. The multi-de- 
terrence strategy promises us nothing more than 
a chance to improve our “posture.” At the same 
time, it greatly lowers the chances, at least for 
those of us who live in cities, to get to and sur- 
vive the 1970’s. Even if the first nuclear war is 
what Kahn calls a small one—say 20 million 
deaths on each side and ten years for recovery 
—the old enemies, or two new contenders, will 
soon be arming themselves for the next round. 
There is no safety in nuclear bombs, and never 
have arms established a lasting peace. 


Amitai Etzioni is currently on leave from Columbia 
University, where he is an assistant professor of soci- 
ology. This fall he is visiting associate professor of so- 
ciology at the University of California. His forthcoming 
book, The Hard Way to Peace, contains an extension of 
the ideas expressed in the present essay. He contributed 
“Hiroshima in America” to our Winter 1961 issue. 
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THE LIVABLE VISION 
What the Builders Have Meant 





At this season, when the citizenry in general and 
university people in particular return to the accustomed surroundings of home 
and city, the editors present two essays on those surroundings: one by Jacques 
Barzun on the ideas that modern architecture expresses, and the other by Jane 
Jacobs on the history of the ideas informing modern city planning. Together 
these essays might be considered as after-words to the program entitled “The 
Four Great Makers of Modern Architecture,” held at Columbia University this 
spring under the auspices of the Columbia Architectural Alumni Association, 
the New York Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, and the Archi- 
tectural League of New York. “The Four Great Makers” constituted an observ- 
ance and discussion of the work of Walter Gropius, Le Corbusier, Ludwig Mies 
Van de Rohe, and Frank Lloyd Wright. Taking part in its public lectures and 
discussions were twenty-seven prominent architects, planners, and scholars. 

The authors of the present essays are neither architects nor planners them- 
selves, of course, but observe our landscape as residents and thoughtful social 
commentators. They live there. Their essays speak, then, from the other side 
of the drafting board. 

Jane Jacobs is an associate editor of Architectural Forum magazine, and 
her essay is adapted from her new book The Death and Life of Great American 
Cities, published by Random House. Jacques Barzun is a cultural historian 
and the Dean of Faculties at Columbia University. His essay is based upon 
the speech he delivered at the final session of “The Four Great Makers” pro- 
gram.—EDITOR 





MODERN ARCHITECTURE: 
THE ROAD TO ABSTRACTION 
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by JACQUES BARZUN 


It is an axiom of all modern 
criticism that an art and its times are related, 
each acting as a formative condition of the other. 
This relation seems especially evident in archi- 
tecture, since most of its products answer a 
temporal demand. But do the times give rise to 
anything we may call aspirations? The term is 
vague and somewhat effeminate. Aspirations 
suggest wishing and sighing in the comfortable 
assurance that nothing can be done. This is not 
the mood in which great artistic movements be- 
gin. A new art means only new forms, and new 
forms arise from one or both of two causes: new 
needs and new possibilities. The two often over- 
lap, and they are brought to the conscious mind 
by the sudden discovery of new, attractive sen- 
sations, of unfamiliar realities, of striking, par- 
adoxical connections in daily experience. 

These facts and relations are first felt by the 
men whose special sensibility and energy singles 
them out to be the creators of new art and new 
thought. It is only in retrospect, when we look 
at the new art or new ideas, that we begin to see 
a pattern in the perceptions which roused the 
makers to do their work. The historian then puts 
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convenient labels on groups of similar events and 
declares in a self-assured voice that all the while 
“the age” was aspiring to do what it succeeded 


in doing. This is altogether right and proper: 
the historian’s duty is to organize the past so 
that we may understand it. 

Granted these premises, we conclude that the 
aspirations of the twentieth century that molded 
modern architecture grew out of the needs and 
possibilities, the perceptions and sudden visions, 
which distinguish our century from its predeces- 
sor. What is new about our age? First, perhaps, 
the New Look of industry. In the nineteenth 
century the advent of the railroad and the fac- 
tory meant the uglification of life. The factory 
was the enemy of art, and as such was fought by 
the best minds for eighty years. But by the turn 
of the century a glimmer of light shone through 
the smoke and filth. It was seen that electricity 
and the new materials—steel and concrete— 
would permit industry to symbolize just the op- 
posite of darkness. The modern factory or power 
plant would be shining white, clean, orderly, and 
even quiet. Like the machines within, it would 
become a model of the new beauty. 

At the same time, the internal combustion 
engine (prerequisite to aviation), the motion 
picture, and the wireless telegraph were chang- 
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ing men’s age-old perception of space and time. 
Looking at the earth from above while traveling 
at 100 miles an hour and hearing disembodied 
words from a loud speaker liberated man from 
his semi-vegetable condition as an earthbound 
being, unable to move faster than a few miles 
an hour, unless he doubled his legs by climbing 
a horse. In 1900 the poet and sportsman Wilfred 
Scawen Blunt took his first automobile ride, at- 
taining a speed of fifteen miles an hour. He ex- 
claims in his diary, “Certainly an exhilarating 
experience!’’ The more recent exhilaration of 
Major Gagarin is but a trifling intensification of 
Blunt’s feelings and powers: the decisive change 
came when the Wright Brothers got off the 
ground, and speed began to affect our senses, 
including our sense of what is most real: it is 
no longer stability and weight, it is motion and 
weightlessness. 


The new mobility had of course begun earlier, 
with the railroad, but it was only in the early 
1900’s that artists and thinkers became fully 
aware of the psychological result first, and next 
of the social. Out of single, knowable individuals 
the ever-increasing ease and frequency of mo- 
tion made a generalized anonymous mass. 
Though population had been multiplying for a 
century it was not numbers alone that turned 
men into the abstraction we call the mass so- 
ciety. It was the stripping away of differences 
through the practical need to treat everyone 
alike—and en masse—for the purpose of trans- 
portation. The large railway terminals of the 
nineteenth century must be thought of as the 
harbingers of modern architecture, if only be- 
cause of their size and function. The twentieth 
century, seeing their reason for existence, con- 
ceived a new desire, which was to express the 
function in new and unique forms. And this 
function of handling large crowds of anonymous 
beings was no longer limited to the occasions of 
travel by rail. It extended to all the necessities 
of the city—office buildings, department stores, 
apartment houses—the block and the super- 
block. 


Let me digress a moment here in case the 
words “anonymous” and “mass” suggest ideas 
of contempt or imputations of inferiority. None 
is implied. For the word “mass” one could say: 
“very large numbers having identical require- 
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ments at the same time.” For the word “anony- 
mous” one could say: “uninvited, unpredictable 
as to age, sex, name, or private purpose.” For 
these are the characteristics of daily urban ac- 
tivity which the twentieth-century architect 
could not help pondering when he framed his 
new ideals of design. The practical need gen- 
erated a social and psychological conception, 
and this in turn led to certain expressive choices 
in architecture. Thus wide-open space, long vis- 
tas, unbroken and reflecting surfaces, became 
esthetic elements, that is, sights pleasing in 
themselves as well as adapted to mass use and 
mass production. 

These choices were reinforced by that other 
new fact I spoke of a moment ago, the presence 
of new materials. For the new art, iron (and 
soon its derivative, steel) was the great new 
acquisition, and the love of it first inflamed the 
engineers. It was a bridge-builder, Gustave Eif- 
fel, who first imagined the delight of building a 
great open-work tower of metal, for the Paris 
World’s Fair of 1889. It is noteworthy that the 
French mills at that date were unable to turn 
out the quantity of wrought iron needed for the 
construction. And equally indicative is the pub- 
lic response to the masterpiece. During the fair 
it was admired and gaped at as an outsize toy, 
but afterwards everybody supposed that the cu- 
riosity would be taken down. When this did not 
happen, the most eminent guardians of good 
taste—artists and men of letters—signed a pe- 
tition pleading for immediate dismantling. But 
for the fact that governments always dislike pe- 
titions, the first great monument of metal-frame 
construction would no longer exist. 

It was left to an American, Louis Sullivan, 
to achieve expressiveness through buildings hung 
upon such a frame. Characteristically, it was the 
Transportation Building at the Chicago World’s 
Fair of 1893 that signalized the innovation. 
Thereafter, technology and _ transportation 
turned from being destroyers of art and artists 
to being sources of Inspiration and Possibility. 
Sullivan’s metal-frame skeleton supplied the 
modern parallel of a new Gothic architecture for 
a new, “medieval” mass society. Modern and 
Gothic agree that walls do not support or con- 
stitute the edifice; they merely fill in the blanks 
between columns whose interlocking is the new 
form. To put it differently, walls are simple 
partitions between the client and the weather; 





Louis Sullivan’s Transportation Building, Chicago, 


1893: 


“The modern parallel 


of a new Gothic architecture for a new ‘medieval’ mass society.” 


they could be omitted were he not so fussy 
about his health and comfort. 

Since buildings are for shelter, however, walls 
are usual, and the new architects found another 
new and endlessly adaptable material with which 
to make them esthetically interesting. That ma- 
terial was reinforced concrete, and its use by 
Auguste Perret early in the century is the sec- 
ond great innovation of the new age, affecting 
form and texture as well as answering aspira- 
tion. For in twentieth-century Gothic, other 
needs than religious instruction, entertainment, 
and worship determine architectural design. 
The violent changes I mentioned in the percep- 
tion of time and space, coupled with the spiritual 
effect of anonymity, induced in the sensitive 


artist a relentless tendency toward abstraction. 
I mean by this the urge to bring out the geome- 


try of things, the love of fleshlessness charac- 
teristic of all the twentieth-century arts. One 
may wonder how airplane speed or motion pic- 
tures or anonymous crowds lead the sensuous 
artist to such a mental ideal as abstraction. The 
connection is quite simple. Abstraction is the 
natural result of distance and motion. Let the 
observer move—at once detail is lost, contours 
flatten out; softness turns rigid; what is left is 
the framework. Look at the loveliest landscape 
from above, at a fast clip, and what you see is 
an abstract, geometrical pattern in which the 
shadows lose their earthly function of giving 
roundness and become, like everything else, 
angular patches. Use the motion picture camera 
for special effects of speed or angle and you 
abstract out of faces and objects their life- 
likeness, leaving an equivalent pattern, like some 
unusual map projection. 

As for the human mass, it is abstract by sheer 
statistical richness and the impossibility of 
focusing on any one individual. Perhaps the 
famous “Nude Descending a Staircase,” by 
Marcel Duchamp, is the best demonstration of 
the new visual truth. The figure in the picture is 
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not at any one step on the staircase; it has no 
recognizable face, age, sex, or identifying fea- 
ture: is it grave or gay, beautiful or ugly, rich 
or poor? We do not know and do not care: it is 
representative; it is abstract man in motion. 
seen by the light of a new consciousness. 

But how does the modern architect abstract? 
For the most part quite naturally. Unlike the 
painter, he does not have to discover his frame- 
work by the X-ray of imagination; he starts 
with a rib cage and it is of course fleshless. 
Since he believes in showing underlying forms 
without disguise, his outer covering will be flat, 
with strong edges reproducing the original sim- 
plicity of his skeleton. Again, the repetition of 
simple forms, chiefly right angles, will give any 
beholder, from any standpoint, a geometrical 
design in which straight lines and intersecting 
planes predominate—a Cubist painting against 
the sky, or the patchy earth seen from the air. 

Nor is it only for convenience that the modern 
architect chooses to leave surfaces bare, or at 
most tolerates a semi-traditional low relief 
sculpture over his doorway. Unbroken flatness 
has the double intention of increasing the ap- 
parent scale and preventing the eye of anony- 
mous man from dwelling on the particular. 
Within bare walls of some size even a large 
crowd will be dwarfed. In this regard, modern 
monuments achieve not a Gothic but an Egyp- 
tian impressiveness. And in the absence of rich 
and varied decoration—in the absence of any 
decoration—the mind is filled only by the single 
idea of space, conveyed simply by light or color. 
Nothing else is provided as a visual resting 
place—no carved trefoil or gilded molding, no 
cherub’s face or leafy vegetation, to entice the 
senses and suggest to the beholder that only 
particular objects exist and that abstraction is 
an empty dream. 
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If I am right so far, the aspirations of the 
twentieth century have concentrated on giving 
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form to the strange sensations born of speed, 
the conquest of empty space, and the pressure 
of men taken in the mass. To the obvious in- 
dustrial and technological sources of these new 
feelings, science and philosophy added the new 
conceptions of relativity, radiation, and simul- 
taneity, which also have visual embodiments. 
Just as the people of our century were the first 
to find beauty in a machine—even in a well- 
polished piece of a machine—so the new physics 
was the first science to provide spectrographs 
and tracks of particles which can be hung on 
the wall like pictures. It could be said that the 
creator of the cosmos was a modern artist. All 
the arts of our age have returned the compli- 
ment by reflecting these remote experiences. 
And no art, perhaps, has been so fully respon- 
sive as architecture. Certainly it began the 
revolution in the common mind. It was the first 
to be “modern” by breaking away from the 
intense individualism of the Symbolist period 
of art for art’s sake, the first to acknowledge 
the claims of collective life and, by its public 
monuments, to democratize the new taste. 

One is not surprised that this was so, for 
architecture is by its nature an art for men in 
groups. But modern architecture was first also 
by virtue of its awareness that the life of the 
city would have to be planned. The previous 
century had developed industry haphazardly, as 
chance and competition dictated. To repair the 
damage and make use of new knowledge, indus- 
trial democracy must apply to its evolution the 
techniques of the engineer and the architect: 
full specifications, detailed plans, coordination 
with existing and future artifacts. From the 
days of Patrick Geddes the ultimate aspiration 
of the modern architect has been to design not 
merely a building or a cluster of buildings, but 
the shelter of a whole civilization. 

It will not have escaped notice that in sketch- 
ing the cultural environment of the modern 
architect, I have repeatedly gone back to origins 
and found them in the first decade of this cen- 
tury. I have done this for what I consider good 
reasons, of which one is the very source of my 
interest in the subject. I mean that I and the art 
whose half century we are celebrating were in- 
fants together, and rather intimate. Almost my 
earliest memories are of architectural discus- 
sions among my elders, at the house of one of 
the founders of modern architecture, the great 
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apostle of reinforced concrete, Auguste Perret. 
That house, which he built for himself at 25 bis 
rue Franklin, was the first modern apartment 
house in Paris. Going into it with my parents, 
I would often see, to my continued surprise, 
little knots of sightseers outside, snickering and 
pontificating and occasionally struck dumb—by 
its height, its multiple exposure to light and air, 
its concrete and ceramic facade. I remember also 
in the ground floor offices of the Perret brothers 
the drawings of their modern dock constructions 
in Morocco, and of the Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées in Paris. And it was in another house 
built by Perret, not far from the first, that I 
saw him for the last time, a few years before 
his death in 1954. 

If I evoke his memory here, it is not solely 
out of personal and historical piety, nor as an 
indication of the ease with which the amateur, 
if caught young enough, accepts a new style 
without a murmur. My chief reason for ventur- 
ing to mention these biographical details is to 
suggest that when we look for the aspirations 
of our age and their strongest expression in art 
we must turn to the decade when Perret and his 
peers first set their hands to lasting work, the 
decade before the first world war, the decade 
which posterity is beginning to call “The Cubist 
Decade.” 

I know that in common opinion Modernism is 
dated from the 1920’s. This is the effect of the 
cultural hiatus produced by the four devouring 
years 1914-1918. It was before 1914 that all the 
new and living ideas of our age were stated and 
embodied. After the war some of those ideas 
were forgotten, others rediscovered as if new, 
still others carried forward in the full knowl- 
edge of their ancestry. Thanks to these last, a 
kind of dammed-up pressure of repetition and 
expansion finally broke through the crust of 
public indifference. To speak of architecture 
alone, the International style came into its own 
in the mid-Twenties, concurrently with the su- 
perb flowering of the decorative arts, which in 
the Thirties gave us mass-produced modern 
furniture and the first infiltration of suburban 
modern—a third of a century after the creation 
of the parent genre. 

Meanwhile the great disciples, the prolific 
geniuses of the second generation, those who had 
studied with Sullivan or Perret or had seen their 
works, were establishing the individual styles 
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which will give them and our age enduring re- 
nown. It would be presumption to try to add by 
words to the fame that such men as Wright, 
Van der Rohe, Gropius, and Le Corbusier have 
won with their own hands. It is more fitting, as 
well as more profitable, to ask what, if any, new 
aspirations disclose themselves in the present 
confusion which the works of these men so 
easily dominate. In other words, if the first half 
of our century has magnificently worked out the 
theorems proposed in the very first decade of 
the age, do we now simply refine and repeat the 
solutions, or are there new needs and possibili- 
ties leading to new fulfillments? 


I think the question can be answered without 
having recourse to prophecy. For one clear 
tendency of the latest architecture implies the 
existence of a desire as yet unsatisfied. I have 
in mind the various attempts to break the regu- 
larity of the geometrical with rounded or asym- 
metric shapes. One thinks of country churches 
shaped like a whale or the extended wings of a 
bat, one thinks of private houses reared on the 
principle of the bivalve or modeled after the 
double boiler, one thinks of the convoluted helix 
of Wright’s last work, the Guggenheim Museum, 
which seems so pleasing an approximation to 
the geography of Dante’s Hell. The aspiration 
to which these are answers might be put in the 
form of a problem: how to reconcile the spaci- 
ous, smooth bareness which dwarfs mankind, 
the practical and functional which rebukes the 
fancy, the control of every medium which leaves 
no sense of difficulty overcome—how to recon- 
cile all these virtues with the passion of the 
human soul for the wayward, the irregular, the 
unexpected, the miraculous. 

I say the reconciliation, not the substitution 
of one set of virtues for the other. Only by the 
strong combination of opposites will the sense 
of freedom and miracle be aroused. When we 
have functionalism and fancy, easy mastery and 
the sublimity of a tour de force, magnitude and 
no loss of human dignity, we may have what 
the contemporary mind and the genius of archi- 
tecture are uneasily groping for. 

This is not the place nor have I the compe- 
tence to brandish a T-square and issue a call to 
arms. But a caution about movements and as- 
pirations is perhaps in order. The caution is: let 
the artist aspire freely, on any basis of thought 


and feeling and in any direction, but let him 
beware of “ideas.” I mean by “ideas” in quota- 
tion marks something for which there is as yet 
no recognized term, but which is a common 
danger for the artist. The evil of the so-called 
idea lies in its rigidity and remoteness from life. 
Even if born of a true observation, it is unmodi- 
fied by reflection or by a second observation. It 
soon becomes a pure formula, a pseudo-principle, 
the parallel in art to ideology in politics. The 
result for the mind is a progressive distortion 
of experience, the exclusion of true ideas, and 
ultimately the paralysis of intuition and in- 
vention. 

To make this difficult contrast clear, one might 
say that the great expressive artist is and re- 
mains a man of thought, not of “ideas.” He is 
not an obsessive verbalizer who tightly grips a 
set of merely plausible notions. On the con- 
trary, the man able to perceive and fulfill con- 
temporary aspirations ought to cultivate a calm 
indifference to systems, and especially to the 
fragments of systems which form the staple of 
intellectual talk. He will, let us say, build ar- 
cades around an office building because he knows 
their use, likes their appearance, and feels their 
attraction for the passerby. But he will not do 
so merely because he has read a sociological 
work that says the modern world lacks “com- 
munity” and arcades will correct the deficiency. 

The modern artist is peculiarly vulnerable to 
the error of intellectualism because there are so 
many books lying about and he has learned to 
read—in fact to read and write. It is deplorable 
for art that modern artists have been put by the 
public under the necessity of defending or ex- 
pounding their works. Few can do it and not 
succumb sooner or later to an idea in the sense 
I mean, of a bare and unexamined proposition. 
For whatever may be the case in philosophy, in 
art truth does not reside in propositions. It re- 
sides in objects and those objects must, like a 
living being, be the fruit of desire as much as 
forethought, of brooding care as well as clear 


intelligence. 


Jacques Barzun holds the A. B., A. M., and the Ph.D. 
from Columbia University. He is the author or editor 
of numerous books. His Classic, Romantic and Modern 
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MODERN CITY PLANNING: 


THE VICTORY OVER VITALITY 








by JANE JACOBS 


There is a wistful myth that 
if only we had enough money to spend—the 
figure is usually put at $100,000,000,000—Amer- 
ica could wipe out all her slums in ten years, 
reverse decay in the great, dull Gray Belts that 
were yesterday’s and day-before-yesterday’s 
suburbs, anchor the wandering middle class and 
its wandering tax money, and perhaps even 
solve the traffic problem. 

But look what we have built with the first 
several billions: Low-income housing projects 
that become worse centers of delinquency, van- 
dalism and general social hopelessness than the 
slums they were supposed to replace. Middle- 
income housing projects which are perfect mar- 
vels of dullness and regimentation, sealed 
against any buoyancy or urban vitality. Luxury 
housing projects that mitigate their inanity, or 
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try to, with a vapid vulgarity. “Cultural cen- 
ters” that are unable to support a good book 
store. “Civic centers” that are avoided by every- 
one but the leisured indigent, who have fewer 
choices of loitering place than others. “Com- 


“mercial centers” that are lackluster imitations 


of standardized suburban chain emporia. Prom- 
enades that go from no place to nowhere and 
have no promenaders. Expressways that evis- 
cerate the metropolis. 

This is not the rebuilding of cities. This is 
the sacking of cities. 

These accomplishments are poorer than their 
poor pretentious surfaces. They seldom aid the 
city around them, as in theory they are sup- 
posed to do. The amputated neighborhoods 
around them typically develop galloping gan- 
grene. To house people in this planned fashion, 
price tags are fastened to the population, and 
each sorted-out chunk comes to live in growing 
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suspicion and tension against the surrounding 
city. When two or more such hostile islands are 
juxtaposed, the result is called “a balanced 
neighborhood.” Monopolistic shopping centers 
and monumental cultural centers cloak, under 
the public relations hoo-ha, the subtraction of 
commerce, and of culture too, from the intimate 
and casual life of cities. 

To accomplish such wonders as these, it is 
necessary to push about the people marked with 
the planners’ hex, to uproot them much as if 
they were the subjects of a conquering power. 
Thousands upon thousands of small businesses 
are destroyed, and their proprietors ruined, 
with hardly a gesture at compensation. Whole 
communities are ripped apart and sown to the 
winds, with a harvest of cynicism, resentment 
and despair that must be heard and seen to be 
believed. A group of clergymen in Chicago, ap- 
palled at the fruits of planned city-rebuilding 
there, asked, “Could Job have been thinking of 
Chicago when he wrote: 


Here are men that alter their neighbor’s land- 
mark. . . shoulder the poor aside, conspire to oppress 
the friendless. 

Reap they the field that is none of theirs, strip 
the vineyard wrongfully seized from its owner... 

A cry goes up from the city streets, where 
wounded men lie groaning .. .” 


If so, he was also thinking of New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, and a number of other places. 
The economic rationale of current city re- 
building does not rest solely and soundly on rea- 
soned investment of public tax subsidies, as the 
theory of “urban renewal” proclaims, but also 
on vast, involuntary subsidies wrung out of 
helpless site victims. And the increased tax re- 
turns from such sites, accruing to the cities as 
a result of this “investment,” are a mirage, a 
pitiful gesture against the ever-increasing sums 
of public money needed to combat the disintegra- 
tion and instability that flow from the cruelly 
shaken-up city. The means to planned city- 
rebuilding are as deplorable as the ends. 
Meantime, all the art and science of city 
planning seem to be helpless to stem decay—and 
the spiritlessness that precedes decay—in ever 
more massive swathes. Nor can this decay be 
laid, reassuringly, to lack of opportunity for the 
arts of planning. It seems to matter little 
whether they are applied or not. The foregoing 
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is what I believe they have achieved. And the 
history of the most influential ideas informing 
orthodox city planning—and urban architecture 
—seem by their very nature to predict this 
awful achievement. 


The most important thread of influence may 
be said to begin with Ebenezer Howard, an 
English court reporter for whom planning was 
an avocation. Howard looked at the living con- 
ditions of the poor in late nineteenth-century 
London and understandably did not like what 
he smelled, saw or heard. It was not simply that 
he hated the wrongs and mistakes of the city, 
he hated the city. He thought it an outright evil 
and an affront to nature that so many people 
should get themselves into an agglomeration. 
His prescription for saving the people was to 
do the city in. 

The program he proposed, in 1898, was to 
halt the growth of London and also repopulate 
the declining country villages by building a 
new kind of town—the Garden City, where the 
city poor might again live close to nature. So 
they might earn their livings, industry was to 
be set up in the Garden City, for while Howard 
was not planning cities, he was not planning 
dormitory suburbs either. His aim was the 
creation of self-sufficient small towns—very 
nice towns if the citizen were docile, had no 
plans of his own and did not mind spending his 
life among others with no plans of their own. 
For, as in all Utopias, the right to have origi- 
nality and force of any significance belonged 
only to the planners in charge. The Garden 
City was to be encircled with a belt of agricul- 
ture. Industry was to be in its planned preserves ; 
schools, housing and greens in their planned 
preserves; and in the center were to be com- 
mercial, club and cultural places, held in com- 
mon. The town and greenbelt, in their totality, 
were to be permanently controlled by the pub- 
lic authority under which the town was de- 
veloped, to prevent speculation or supposedly 
irrational changes in land use, and also to do 
away with temptations to increase its density— 
in brief, to prevent it from ever becoming a 
city. The maximum population was to be held 
to thirty thousand. 

Nathan Glazer has summed up the vision well 
in Architectural Forum: “The image was the 
English country town—with the manor house 
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and its park replaced by a community center, 
and with some factories hidden behind a screen 
of trees, to supply work.” 

The closest American equivalent would prob- 
ably be the model company town, but with 
profit-sharing, and the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions in charge of the routine, custodial political 
life. For Ebenezer Howard was envisioning not 
simply a new physical environment and social 
life, but a paternalistic political and economic 
society. 

Nevertheless, as Glazer has pointed out, the 
Garden City was essentially “conceived as an 
alternative to the city, and as a solution to city 
problems; this was, and is still, the foundation 
of its immense power as a planning idea.” 
Howard managed to get two garden cities built, 
Letchworth and Welwyn, and of course England 
and Sweden have, since the War, built a num- 
ber of satellite towns based on Garden City 
principles. In the United States, the suburb of 
Radburn, N. J., and the depression-built, Gov- 
ernment-sponsored greenbelt towns (actually 
suburbs) were all modifications on the idea. 
But Howard’s success in the literal, or reason- 
ably literal, acceptance of his program was as 
nothing compared to his success in influencing 
American city planning today. City planners 
and designers with no interest in the Garden 
City pure are thoroughly governed by its under- 
lying principles. 


Howard set spinning powerful and city- 
destroying ideas: He conceived that the way to 
deal with the city’s functions was to sort and 
sift out of the whole certain simple land-uses, 
and to arrange each of these in relative self- 
containment. He believed the provision of 
wholesome housing to be the central problem, to 
which everything else was subsidiary; further, 
he defined wholesome housing according to 
suburban physical qualities and small-town so- 
cial qualities. He conceived of commerce as the 
routine, standardized supply of goods, and as 
serving a self-limited market. He conceived of 
good planning as a settling of things once for 
all; in each case, the plan must anticipate all 
that is needed and be protected, after it is 
executed, against any but the most minor sub- 
sequent changes. He conceived of planning also 
as essentially paternalistic, if not authoritarian. 
He was uninterested in those aspects of the city 
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The sameness, tameness, and segregation of function in 
the English Garden City can be seen in photographs of 
(top to bottom) factories (1936), houses (1922), and 
shops (1938) at Welwyn. 


which could not be abstracted to serve his 
Utopia. In particular, he simply wrote off the 
intricate, many-faceted, cultural life of the 
metropolis. He was uninterested in such prob- 
lems as the way great cities unofficially police 
themselves, or allow for the exchange of ideas, 
or operate politically, or invent new economic 
arrangements. In short, he was not designing 
for city life at all. 

Howard’s influence on American city plan- 
ning converged on the city from two directions: 
from town and regional planners on the one 
hand, and from architects on the other. Along 
the avenue of planning, Sir Patrick Geddes, a 
Scots biologist and philosopher, saw the Garden 
City idea not as a fortuitous way to absorb 
population growth otherwise destined for a 
great city, but as the starting point of a much 
grander and more encompassing pattern. He 
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thought of the planning of cities as part of the 
planning of whole regions. Under regional 
planning, Garden Cities would be rationally dis- 
tributed throughout large territories, dovetail- 
ing into natural resources, balanced against 
agriculture and woodland, forming one far-flung 
logical whole. 

Howard’s and Geddes’ ideas were enthusiasti- 
cally adopted in America during the 1920’s, and 
developed further by a group of extraordinarily 
effective and dedicated people—among them 
Lewis Mumford, Clarence Stein, the late Henry 
Wright, and Catherine Bauer. While they 
thought of themselves as regional planners, 
Catherine Bauer has more recently called this 
group the “Decentrists,” and this name is more 
apt, for the primary result of regional planning, 
as they saw it, would be to decentralize great 
cities, thin them out, and disperse their enter- 
prises and populations into smaller, separated 
cities, or, better yet, towns. At the time, it ap- 
peared that the American population was both 
leveling off in numbers and increasing in median 
age, and the problem appeared to be not one of 
accommodating a rapidly growing population, 
but simply of redistributing a static one. 

As with Howard, this group’s effect was less 
in getting literal acceptance of its program 
—that got nowhere—than in influencing city 
planning, and legislation affecting housing and 
housing finance. Model housing schemes by 
Stein and Wright, built mainly in suburban 
settings or at the fringes of cities, together with 
the writings, diagrams, sketches and photo- 
graphs presented by Mumford and Bauer, dem- 
onstrated and popularized ideas such as these, 
which are now taken for granted in orthodox 
planning: 

1) The street is bad as an environment for 
humans; houses should be turned away from it 
and faced inward, toward sheltered greens. 

2) Frequent streets are wasteful, of advan- 
tage only to real estate speculators who measure 
value by the front foot. 

3) The basic unit of city design is not the 
street, but the block and more particularly the 
superblock. 

4) Commerce should be segregated from 
residences and greens. 

5) A neighborhood’s demand for goods should 
be calculated “scientifically,” and this much and 
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no more commercial space allocated. 

6) The presence of many other people is, at 
best, a necessary evil, and good city planning 
must aim for at least an illusion of isolation 
and quasi-suburban privacy. The Decentrists 
also hammered home, and with equal success, 
Howard’s basic premises that the planned com- 
munity must be islanded off as a self-contained 
unit, that it must resist future change, and that 
every significant detail must be controlled by 
the planners from the start and then stuck to. 
In short, good planning was project planning. 

To reinforce and dramatize the necessity for 
the new order of things, the Decentrists in- 
cessantly cried down the bad old city. 

They were incurious about its successes. They 
were interested only in failures, and all was 
failure. A book like Mumford’s The Culture 
of Cities was largely a morbid and biased cata- 
logue of ills. The great city was Megalopolis, 
Tyrannopolis, Necropolis, a monstrosity, a tyr- 
anny, a living death. New York’s midtown was 
“solidified chaos” (Mumford). The shape and ap- 
pearance of cities was nothing but “a chaotic 
accident . . . the summation of the haphazard, 
antagonistic whims of many self-centered, ill-ad- 
vised individuals” (Stein). The centers of cities 
amounted to “a foreground of noise, dirt, beg- 
gars, souvenirs and shrill competitive advertis- 
ing” (Bauer). 

How could anything so bad be worth the at- 
tempt to understand it? And in the schools of 
planning and architecture, and in Congress, 
state legislatures and City Halls too, the De- 
centrists’ ideas were gradually accepted as basic 
doctrine for working constructively. 


The man with the most dramatic idea of how 
to get all this anti-city planning right into the 
cities themselves was the European architect 
Le Corbusier. He devised in the 1920’s a dream 
city, which he called the Radiant City, composed 
not of the low buildings beloved of the Decen- 
trists, but instead mainly of skyscrapers within 
a park. “Suppose we are entering the city by 
way of the Great Park,” Le Corbusier wrote. 
“Our fast car takes the special elevated motor 
track between the majestic skyscrapers: as we 
approach nearer, there is seen the repetition 
against the sky of the twenty-four skyscrapers; 
to our left and right on the outskirts of each 
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One of the models for Le Corbusier’s Radiant City. 
“Elevated motor track . . . majestic skyscrapers . . 
the whole city is a Park’—not a City. From Le Cor- 
busier 1910-1960, Editions Girsberger Zurich. 


particular area are the municipal and admini- 
strative buildings; and enclosing the space are 
the museums and university buildings. The 
whole city is a Park.” In Le Corbusier’s vertical 
city, the common run of mankind was to be 


housed at 1,200 inhabitants to the acre, a fan- 
tastically high city density. But by building up 
so high, planners could leave 35 per cent of the 
ground open. The skyscrapers would occupy 
only 5 per cent of the ground. The high-income 
inhabitants would be in lower, luxury housing 
around courts, with 85 per cent of their ground 
left opett. Here and there would be restaurants 
and theaters. 

Le Corbusier was planning not only a physical 
environment, he was planning for a _ social 
Utopia as well. Le Corbusier’s Utopia was a 
state of what he called maximum individual 
liberty, by which he seems to have meant not 
liberty to do anything much, but liberty from 
ordinary responsibility. In his Radiant City 
nobody, presumably, was going to have to be his 
brother’s keeper anymore. Nobody was going to 
have to struggle with plans of his own. Nobody 
was going to be tied down. 

The Decentrists and other loyal advocates of 
the Garden City were aghast at Le Corbusier’s 
city of towers in a park, and still are. Their 
reaction to it was, and remains, much like that 
of progressive nursery school teachers confront- 
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ing an utterly institutional orphanage. And yet, 
ironically, the Radiant City comes directly out 
of the Garden City. Le Corbusier accepted the 
Garden City’s fundamental image, and worked 
to make it practical for high densities. He de- 
scribed his creation as the Garden City made 
attainable. 

In another sense, too, in its relatively easy 
public reception, Le Corbusier’s Radiant City 
depended upon the Garden City. The Garden 
City planners and their ever-increasing follow- 
ing among housing reformers, students and 
architects were tirelessly popularizing the idea 
of the superblock, the project neighborhood, the 
unchangeable plan, and grass, grass, grass. Le 
Corbusier really did not have to justify his 
vision in either humane or functional terms. The 
Decentrists’ cries of institutionalization, mechan- 
ization, depersonalization seemed to others fool- 
ishly sectarian. 

Le Corbusier’s dream city has had an im- 
mense effect on our own cities. It was hailed 
deliriously by architects, and has gradually 
been embodied in scores of projects, ranging 
from low-income public housing to office build- 
ing projects. Aside from making at least the 
superficial Garden City principle superficially 
practicable in dense cities, Le Corbusier at- 
tempted to make the automobile an integral 
part of his scheme, and this was, in the 1920’s 
and early 1930’s, a new and exciting idea. He 
included great arterial roads for express one- 
way traffic. He cut the number of streets because 
“cross-roads are an enemy to traffic.” He pro- 
posed underground streets for heavy vehicles 
and deliveries, and of course, like the Garden 
City planners, he kept the pedestrians off the 
streets and in the parks. It was like a wonderful 
mechanical toy. Furthermore, his conception, as 
an architectural work, had a dazzling clarity, 
simplicity and harmony. It was orderly, visible, 
easy to understand. It said everything in a flash, 
like a good advertisement. This vision and its 
bold symbolism have been all but irresistible to 
planners, housers, designers, and to developers, 
lenders and mayors too. It exerts a great pull 
on “progressive” zoners, who write rules cal- 
culated to encourage non-project builders to re- 
flect, if only a little, the dream. 

Although the Decentrists, with their devotion 
to the ideal of a cozy town life, have never made 
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The City Beautiful or 
City Monumental drew its 
exceedingly proud inspi- 
ration from the Chicago 
World’s Fair of 1893, 
shown at right. American 
cities began to throw up 
“centers” of every kind, 
monumental edifices 
erected around some pas- 
toral middle—grand, but 
oddly unfunctional with 
the surrounding city. 


peace with the Le Corbusier vision, most of 
their disciples have. Virtually all sophisticated 
city designers today combine the two concep- 
tions in various permutations. The rebuilding 
technique variously known as “selective re- 
moval” or “spot removal” or “renewal plan- 
ning” or “planned conservation”—meaning that 
total clearance of an area is avoided—is largely 
the trick of seeing how many old buildings can 
be left standing and the area still converted into 
a passable version of Radiant Garden City. 
Zoners, highway planners, legislators, land-use 
planners, and park and playground planners— 
none of whom live in an ideological vacuum— 
constantly use, as fixed points of reference, these 
two powerful visions and the more sophisticated 
merged vision. They may wander from the 
visions, they may compromise, they may 
vulgarize, but these are the points of departure. 


Let us look briefly at one other, less important, 
line of ancestry in orthodox planning. This one 
begins, more or less, with the great Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago in 1893, just about the 
same time that Howard was formulating his 
Garden City ideas. The Chicago fair snubbed 
the exciting modern architecture which had be- 
gun to emerge in Chicago and instead dramatized 
a retrogressive imitation-Renaissance style. One 
heavy, grandiose monument after another was 
arrayed in the exposition park, like frosted 
pastries on a tray, in a sort of squat, decorated 
forecast of Le Corbusier’s later repetitive ranks 
of towers in a park. This ensemble of the rich 
and monumental captured the imagination of 
both planners and public. It gave impetus to 
a movement called the City Beautiful, and in- 
deed the planning of the exposition was domi- 
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nated by the man who became the leading City 
Beautiful planner, Daniel Burnham of Chicago. 

The aim of the City Beautiful was the City 
Monumental. Great schemes were drawn up for 
systems of baroque boulevards, which mainly 
came to nothing. What did come out of the move- 
ment was the Center Monumental, modeled on 
the fair. City after city built its Civic Center 
or its Cultural Center. These buildings were 
arranged along a boulevard (as at Benjamin 
Franklin Parkway in Philadelphia), or along 
a mall (as is the Government Center in Cleve- 
land), or were bordered by park (as is the 
Civic Center at St. Louis), or were interspersed 
with park (as is the Civic Center at San Fran- 
cisco). However they were arranged, the im- 
portant point was that the monuments had been 
sorted out from the rest of the city, and as- 
sembled into the grandest effect thought possi- 
ble, a complete unit, separate and well defined. 

People were proud of them, but the Centers 
were not a success. Invariably the ordinary city 
around them ran down instead of being uplifted, 
and they always acquired an incongruous rim of 
tattoo parlors and second-hand clothing stores, 
or else just nondescript, dispirited decay. The 
people stayed away from them remarkably. 
Somehow, when the fair became part of the city, 
it did not work like the fair. 

The architecture of the City Beautiful centers 
went out of style. But the idea behind the cen- 
ters was not questioned, and it has never had 
more force than it does today. The idea of sort- 
ing out certain cultural or public functions and 
decontaminating their relationship with the 
workaday city dovetailed nicely with the Garden 
City teachings. The conceptions have harmon- 
iously merged, much as the Garden City and the 
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Radiant City merged, into a sort of Radiant 
Garden City Beautiful. Witness the immense 
Lincoln Square project for New York, in which 
a Monumental City Beautiful cultural center is 
one among a series of adjoining Radiant City 
and Radiant Garden City housing, shopping and 
campus centers. 

And by analogy, the principles of sorting out 
—and of bringing order by repression of all 
plans but the planners’—have been easily ex- 
tended to all manner of city functions, until 
today a land-use master plan for a big city is 
largely a matter of the proposed placement of 
many series of decontaminated sortings. 

From beginning to end, from Howard and 
Burnham to the latest amendment to Urban Re- 
newal law, the entire concoction is, of course, 
quite irrelevant to the workings of genuine 
cities. 


When we deal with cities we are dealing with 
life at a complex and intense level. Because this 
is so, there is a basic esthetic limitation on 
what can be done: A city cannot be a work 
of art. 

Art has its own peculiar forms of order, and 
they are rigorous. Artists, whatever their 
medium, make selections from the abounding 
materials of life, and organize these selections 
into works that are under the control of the 
artist. The rather miraculous result of this 
work—if the selectivity, the organization and 
the control are consistent within themselves— 
can be art. But the essence of such work is 
disciplined, highly discriminatory selectivity 
from life. In relation to the inclusiveness and 
the literally endless intricacy of life, art is 
arbitrary, symbolic and abstracted. That is its 
value and the source of its own kind of order 
and coherence. 

To approach a city, or even a city neighbor- 
hood, as if it were a larger architectural prob- 
lem, capable of being given order by converting 
it into a disciplined work of art, is to make the 
mistake of attempting to substitute art for life. 
The results of such profound confusion between 
art and life are neither life nor art. They are 
taxidermy. 

Nineteenth-century Utopians, with their 
revulsion at urbanized and industrialized society, 
and with their inheritance of eighteenth-cen- 


tury romanticist ideas about the nobility and 
simplicity of “natural” or primitive man, were 
much attracted to the idea of simple environ- 
ments that were works of art by a harmonious 
consensus. To get back to this condition has 
been one of the hopes incorporated in our tradi- 
tion of Utopian reform. 

This futile (and deeply reactionary) hope 
tinctured the Utopianism of the Garden City 
planning movement too, and, at least ideological- 
ly, somewhat gentled its more dominant theme 
of harmony and order imposed and frozen by 
authoritarian planning. 

The hope for an eventual, simple environment 
formed of art-by-consensus—or rather, a ghost- 
ly vestige of that hope—has continued to flit 
through Garden City planning theory when 
it has kept itself pure from Radiant City and 
City Beautiful planning. Thus, as late as the 
1930’s, Lewis Mumford in The Culture of Cities 
gave an importance (which would be puzzling 
indeed in the absence of this tradition) to 
pursuits like basket-weaving, pottery-making 
and blacksmithing in the planned communities 
he envisioned for us. As late as the 1950's, 
Clarence Stein, the leading American Garden 
City planner, on the occasion of receiving the 
American Institute of Architects’ gold medal 
for his contributions to architectural progress, 
was casting about for some object which might 
suitably be created by harmonious consensus in 
the ideal communities he envisioned. He sug- 
gested that citizens could be allowed to build 
a nursery school with their own hands. Aside 
from the conceded nursery school, the complete 
physical environment of a community and all 
the arrangements that compose it must be in 
the total, absolute and unchallenged control of 
the project’s architects. 

This is, of course, no different from the 
Radiant City and City Beautiful assumptions. 


Like the housers who face a blank if they 
try to think what to build besides income-sorting 
projects, or the highwaymen who face a blank 
if they try to think what to do besides accom- 
modate more cars, just so, architects who ven- 
ture into city design often face a blank in trying 
to create order in cities except by substituting 
the order of art for the very different order of 
life. 





We are constantly being told simple-minded 
lies about cities, being assured that duplication 
represents order. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to seize hold of a few forms, give them 
a regimented regularity, and try to palm them 
off in the name of order. Yet regimented regu- 
larity and significant systems of functional 
order are seldom coincident in this world. 

To see complex systems of functional order 
as order, and not as chaos, takes understanding. 
The leaves dropping from the trees in the 
autumn, the interior of an airplane engine, the 
entrails of a dissected rabbit, all appear to be 
chaos if they are seen without comprehension. 
Once they are understood as systems of order, 
they actually look different. 

When city designers and planners try to find 
a design device that will express, in a clear and 
easy way, the “skeleton” of city structure (ex- 
pressways and promenades are current favor- 
ites), they are on the wrong track. A city is not 
put together like a mammal or a steel frame 
building, or even like a honeycomb or a coral. 
A city’s very structure consists of mixture of 
uses, and we get closest to its structural secrets 
when we deal with the conditions that generate 
diversity. 

If the slippery shorthand of analogy can help, 
perhaps the best analogy is this: imagine a large 
field in darkness. In the field, many fires are 
burning. They are of many sizes, some great, 
others small; some far apart, others dotted 
close together; some are brightening, some are 
slowly going out. Each fire, large or small, ex- 
tends its radiance into the surrounding murk, 
and thereby carves out a space. But the space 
and the shape of that space exist only to the 
extent that the light from the fire creates it. 

The murk has no shape or pattern except 
where it is carved into space by the light. 
Where the murk between the lights becomes 
deep and undefinable and shapeless, the only 
way to give it form or structure is to kindle new 
fires in the murk or sufficiently enlarge the 
nearest existing fires. 

Only intricacy and use give to the parts of a 
city appropriate structure and shape. Wherever 
the fires of use and vitality fail to extend in a 
city is a place in the murk, a place essentially 
without city form and structure. Without that 
vital light, no seeking for “skeletons” or “frame- 
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works” or “cells” can bring a city into form. 

These metaphoric space-defining fires are 
formed—to get back to tangible realities—by 
areas where diverse city uses and users give 
each other close and lively support. This is the 
essential order which city design can assist. 
These areas of vitality need to have their re- 
markable functional order clarified. As cities 
have more such areas, and less gray area or 
murk, the need and the opportunities for 
clarification of this order will increase. 

Whatever is done to clarify this order, this 
intricate life, has to be done mainly by tactics 
of emphasis and suggestion. Instead of attempt- 
ing to substitute art for life, city designers 
should return to a strategy ennobling both to art 
and to life: a strategy of illuminating and 
clarifying life and helping to explain to us its 
meanings and order—in this case, helping to 
illuminate, clarify and explain the spontaneous 
order of cities. 

All the various tactics for capturing city order 
are concerned with bits and pieces—bits and 
pieces which are, to be sure, knit into a city 
fabric of use that is as continuous and little cut 
apart as possible. Emphasis on bits and pieces 
is of the essence: this is what a city is, bits and 
pieces that supplement each other and support 
each other. 

Perhaps this all seems very commonplace 
compared with the sweep and swoop of high- 
ways, or the eerily beautiful beehive huts of 
tribal kraals. But what we have to express in 
expressing our cities is not to be scorned. Their 
intricate order—a manifestation of the freedom 
of countless numbers of people to make and 
carry out countless plans—is in many ways a 
great wonder; we ought not to be reluctant to 
make this living collection of interdependent 
uses, this freedom, this life, more understand- 
able for what it is, nor so unaware that we do 
not know what it is. 


Jane Jacobs studied in the Graduate Faculties of Co- 
lumbia University in the late 1930's. An associate editor 
of Architectural Forum, she contributed to the volume 
The Exploding Metropolis and has published in Harper’s 
and The Reporter. 
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THE EPOCHAL POETRY 
OF 
SAINT-JOHN PERSE 





by LEON S. ROUDIEZ 


A widely honored poet, still little 
known here, who takes the sweep 
of man’s history as his subject. 


If official consecration be 
any criterion, the French poet Saint-John Perse 
has now attained a most enviable status. Re- 
cently, and within the span of about one year, 
he was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature, 
in Stockholm; the National Grand Prize for 
Letters, in Paris; and the International Prize 
for Poetry at Knokke-le-Zoute, in Belgium. In 
addition, he declined the somewhat antiquated 
and clannish title of “Prince of Poets” bestowed 
upon him by eighty-six fellow poets in France. 
In this country, he had already received the 
Award of Merit from the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters in 1950. 

Although such honors have come to him rather 
late in life (he is now in his seventies), Saint- 
John Perse’s peers had long ago recognized his 
merits. André Gide, for instance, was instru- 
mental in having his first poems published in 
the Nouvelle Revue Francaise in 1909; the nar- 
rator of Proust’s novel had a copy of his “ad- 
mirable poems” in a room at Baalbek; T.S. Eliot 
wrote of Anabasis that this was “a piece of 
writing of the same importance as the later 
work of James Joyce”; and among those who 
have gone out of their way to praise him, we 
find the names of André Breton, René Char, 
Paul Claudel, Jules Supervielle, Allen Tate, 
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Archibald MacLeish, and W. H. Auden—to 
name but a few widely known poets. 

Yet beyond such accolades, and after the 
many studies made by scholars and critics, there 
looms an extensive zone of silence: by and 
large, the average reader has not yet decided 
to acquaint himself with the work of Saint-John 
Perse. Or at least not the average American 
reader, even though the French poet has chosen 
the United States for a second home and has 
resided in Washington for the greater part of 
the last twenty years. 


Alexis Saint-Léger Léger (to use the name 
his parents had given him) was born on the 
small private island of Saint-Léger-les-Feuilles 
in the French West Indies in 1887, and he re- 
mained there throughout his early childhood. 
He was then educated at the Lycée of Pau, in 
Southwest France; after graduation he studied 
law and political science at the University of 
Bordeaux, and eventually found his way to 
Paris. While such bare facts amount to about 
all that is generally known about his formative 
years, they significantly point to a duality in 
his life that was to be maintained for a long 
time to come. Balancing the hours devoted to 
Roman law or economics, the young Alexis 
Léger could always save a privileged moment 
for poetry. His poem “To Celebrate a Child- 
hood,” now included in Eloges and Other Poems, 
was thus written at sixteen, and a few years 
later he was welcomed in the well-to-do literary 
circles of Bordeaux together with his friends 
Francis Jammes and Jacques Riviére. His first 
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volume of poetry, Eloges, was published in 1911, 
and bowing to the realistic necessities of life, 
he entered the French Foreign Service in 1914. 
In 1916 he was appointed Secretary at the 
French Embassy in Peiping and travelled ex- 
tensively through the more remote parts of 
China, reappearing in the West at the Washing- 
ton Conference of 1921 as an expert consultant 
on Far Eastern Affairs. 

The rise of Alexis Léger within the ranks of 
the Foreign Service was remarkably rapid and 
in contrast with the quiet appearance, in 1924, 
of Saint-John Perse as the author of Anabasis. 
It was not long before he reached the highest ca- 
reer post at the Quai d’Orsay where, after work- 
ing unobtrusively in the shadow of the spectacu- 
lar Aristide Briand until the latter’s death in 
1932, he was one of the main architects of 
French foreign policy in the Thirties. While he 
considered a public literary career incompatible 
with his government role and allowed nothing 
to be published in France during those years, 
the poetic urge could not be stilled; when the 
Germans searched his Paris apartment in 1940, 
the papers they removed were said to include 
the manuscripts of a half-dozen completed 
works. One earlier incident would indicate that 
Alexis Léger was probably well advised in try- 
ing to keep his literary activities under a bushel. 
When he attended the Miinich Conference with 
Premier Daladier in 1938, he was surprised to 
find, left conspicuously in the suite reserved for 
the French delegation, a copy of the Swiss re- 
view Corona in which a German translation of 
“Eloges” had just appeared. Such a maneuver 
demonstrated Hitler’s pride in the Nazi intel- 
ligence services and scorn for a diplomat who 
could waste his time on such a “decadent” ac- 
tivity as poetry... 

After fleeing France in 1940 and settling in 
Washington, Alexis Léger has gradually faded 
into the background and been replaced, in the 
public eye, by Saint-John Perse. His public 
functions have apparently been limited to a 
position at the Library of Congress and the 
occasional giving of advice to President Roose- 
velt; his literary production, on the other hand, 
has been on the upsurge: in this country, Exile 
and Other Poems (“Poem to a Foreign Lady,” 
“Rains,” “Snows’’) appeared in 1949; then 
came the great post-war poems, undoubtedly 
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marking the zenith of his art—Wéinds in 1953 
and Seamarks in 1958; finally, Chronique, a 
shorter poem, was published in 1961. In the 
meantime, the poet has still travelled widely 
in France and North America, preferring, as he 
did in China, the more remote sections to the 
big cities. The preference indicates less a with- 
drawal than a search for perspective: no mat- 
ter how much his inspiration may owe to nature, 
his poetry is about man. 


Indeed, Saint-John Perse was born amid the 
exuberance of nature and in a family that en- 
joyed material plenty. If he appears, throughout 
his works, to be taking stock of man’s total in- 
heritance, this, in an early poem such as “To 
Celebrate a Childhood,” begins as personally as 
a man counting his blessings. As Walt Whitman 
had said “I celebrate myself,” so the French poet 
also celebrated a sensuous, bountiful life: “O I 
have cause to praise! O generous fable! O table 
of abundance!” But where Whitman’s enumera- 
tion listed common, recognizable things that were 
immediately identifiable as part of the everyday 
American scene (“The sniff of green leaves and 
dry leaves, and of the shore, and dark-color’d 
sea rocks, and of hay in the barn”), Saint-John 
Perse described settings that did not at once fit 
into the pattern of anyone’s daily experience; 
thus, he wrote of 

the bitter foliage where, in the crudeness of a 

Flood-scented evening, 

moons like mangoes hung rose and green. 
It hardly seems necessary to point out the dis- 
tance one perceives as he starts reading such 
poetry. Yet “To Celebrate a Childhood” is not 
an “exotic” poem; the New Englander may feel 
unsettled by the liminary invocation, “Palms 

. .!” but as he proceeds he will soon realize 
that he is not reading about the West Indies. 
At least, not about the West Indies alone: if the 
poem is indeed autobiographical—as all poetry 
is in one way or another; if Saint-John Perse 
had to be born in the West Indies and spend 
part of his childhood there in order to write the 
poem as it now stands, the decor andthe per- 
sonal experience only inspire more general state- 
ments about childhood and happiness on earth. 
Nothing explicit is provided in the way of bio- 
graphical statements or uniquely regional scen- 
ery: we are not told about a particular boy grow- 
ing up on a specific island; rather, details that 
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have been cut loose from their anchorage in time 
and space are selected to form the skeleton of a 
poem about which the imagination will weave 
the texture of man’s consciousness as a child. 

In “Eloges” the question “Childhood, my love, 
was it no more than that?” echoes the question 
of the earlier poem: “Other than childhood, what 
was there that no longer exists?” In his imma- 
turity, the adolescent had romantically assessed 
the changes that affected his position in the 
world, and he tried clinging to familiar patterns. 
But “Eloges” gradually accepts the transforma- 
tion and the inevitability of individual cycles: 

Childhood, my love! it is morning... . 

The lanterns can be put away and cognizance 
taken of the open sky: And I ask you now, is it 
not morning . . . and the ease of one’s breath 

and the aggressive childhood of day, gentle as 
the song stretching out the eyes? 

Previously, images had been most often drawn 
from the closed world of the child’s immediate 
surroundings; now the sea more forcefully en- 
ters the poet’s realm of perception. When his 
vision had been limited to the island itself, the 
sea was a frontier; ships came to dock, disap- 
peared, were replaced by others; the ocean was 
“haunted with invisible departures.” In “Eloges,” 
however, the narrator is able to take a measure 
of the world—his childhood has become con- 
scious of a future: “This ship is ours and my 
childhood sees no end.” He has become aware 
that childhood is nothing in itself, but is the 
beginning and integral part of manhood. The 
patterns of childhood are rejected: “When you 
stop combing my hair, I shall stop hating you,” 
and the poem ends with an assertion of inde- 
pendence: “And now let me be, I am going alone.” 

True, he merely has an appointment with a 
big-eyed insect and a blue-veined stone. Insects 
and stones are nevertheless more than a child’s 
concern in the universe of Saint-John Perse. 
Such images appear again and again, from the 
unspecified insects of Anabasis to the green 
locusts of Winds and the blister beetles of 
Chronique. The closing section of “Eloges” fore- 
shadows the growing restlessness of Anabasis, 
and of the later poems as well, where such 
evocations conjure a vision of untamed lands; 
like the bitter flavor of wild fruit in Gide’s 
“Prodigal Son,” they lure man away from his 
sheltered routine. 

With Anabasis the epic nature of Saint-John 
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Perse’s poetry became apparent. Unfortunately, 
“epic poetry” is a frightening phrase. Readers 
today no longer have the patience nor the taste 
that enabled contemporaries of Vergil or Milton 
to breeze through many thousand lines of 
didactic or allegorical verse: modern poetry is 
almost exclusively lyric. But the prospective 
reader of Perse need have no fears, for he will 
encounter many lyrical moments—most obvious- 
ly in the “songs” that precede and follow the 
main body of Anabasis; furthermore, the word 
“epic” refers here to a quality, a tone (which 
has also been called Biblical) to be found in the 
poem, rather than to its structural form. Ana- 
basis consists of ten relatively short sections, 
often no more than three pages in length, that 
appear more like prose than verse (a form 
probably much more common in contemporary 
French poetry than in English or American 
poetry). The French reader, however, soon de- 
tects a skillful and meaningful interplay of 
standard prose and traditional French verse 
forms: eight-, ten-, and more frequently twelve- 
syllable groups heighten the emotion in lyrical 
passages. This is obviously very difficult, and 
often quite impossible, for the translator to re- , 
produce. 

Paul Claudel has written that Anabasis is “an 
epic of the outward voyage” as opposed to 
the epic of return typified by the story cf Ulys- 
ses. Indeed, unlike Ulysses or the prodigal son, 
the narrator-hero of Anabasis is forever moving 
forward—or upward, keeping in mind the title’s 
original meaning. Thus, the ultimate significance 
of the poem lies in the satisfaction of man’s 
aspiration. 

Again, inspiration and imagery are super- 
ficially autobiographical, as they were with 
“Eloges,” as they will be in “Exile,” Winds, and 
Seamarks: without Alexis Léger’s travels in 
China, there would have been no Anabasis as 
we know it. Yet Saint-John Perse would have 
written such a poem even if it meant providing 
an African, American, or French setting: for 
its basic subject matter is not the author’s 
sojourn in the Gobi desert. It does no harm, of 
course, to penetrate the poem by means of such 
an anecdotal probe and through what one may 
have learned about some historical conqueror, 
Genghis Khan perhaps, or Alexander, or even 
Napoleon. But we cannot stop with that, for 
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what we have is a commentary on man’s in- 
stinct to dominate his environment, on his un- 
quenchable desire to transcend his past achieve- 
ments: “Solitude! our immoderate partisans 
praised us for our ways, but our thoughts were 
already encamped beneath other walls.” After 
he has conquered and built anew, other actions 
capture the narrator’s imagination, and the 
main body of the work closes with these wistfl 
lines: “I have seen the earth parcelled out in 
vast spaces and my thought is not heedless of 
the navigator.”” Once more the call of the sea. 


Words like “solitude” and “stranger” recur 
throughout the poem, providing it with a sec- 
ondary theme: the loneliness of man as he 
restlessly engages in one new venture after 
another. Solitude, in turn, will become the main 
theme of “Exile.”” The appearance of this poem 
coincided with Alexis Léger’s own exile from 
France after the collapse of his country in 
1940; hence the renewed temptation to par- 
ticularize its meaning and apply it to one man’s 
individual experience. Some critics have even 
seen “Exile” and its related poems as a tribute 
to the French Resistance. But, as one of his 
French interpreters, Alain Bosquet, has pointed 
out, Saint-John Perse had no desire to emulate 
either the sentimental poetry of Louis Aragon 
or the wrathful invective of Victor Hugo: the 
exile of this poem is the permanent and neces- 
sary exile of man as he fully realizes his human 
condition—something that must be recognized 
and consciously assumed by him. 

At this point, one may be tempted to draw 
parallels between Saint-John Perse and other 
contemporary French writers: Sartre, Malraux, 
or Camus. Like them, he can but share in the 
atmosphere of the times, and one could eruditely 
point to those particular elements they have in 
common. But elucidating the intellectual at- 
titudes of a few years is hardly useful to the 
reading of a poet. It is simply a matter for re- 
gret, considering the world-wide appeal of a 
writer like Camus, that similar themes and 
symbols (strangers, exile, kingdoms, deserts, the 
sea) have not drawn more readers to the dis- 
covery of Perse. 


Difficulty cannot be the only reason for their 
reluctance. James Joyce, with whom Eliot had 
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ranked Perse in importance, has found a rela- 
tively large audience in America. It is no doubt 
a combination of difficulty and hearsay preju- 
dice against poetry, coupled with the fact that 
this poetry has had to go through the enervat- 
ing process of translation, that is keeping a 
wider public away from such masterpieces as 
Winds and Seamarks. (T.S. Eliot, Wallace Fow- 
lie, Robert Fitzgerald, and W. H. Auden are 
among the outstanding poets who have trans- 
lated Saint-John Perse, and my own quotations 
modify existing translations only because, in- 
evitably, I have my own tastes and intuitions 
of the poet.) Certainly, Winds and Seamarks 
are not the poems with which one who is not 
fluent in French should begin his reading of 
Saint-John Perse. The development and pro- 
gression of his work are such that the ideal 
procedure would be to read chronologically. 
But even after a careful reading of only the 
more lyrical poems of either Eloges or Evxile, 
one should be ready to enter Anabasis, Winds, 
or Seamarks. The restlessness that was evident 
in Anabasis has now become an overwhelming 
force for which the elements of wind and sea 
provide most appropriate symbols. Winds, espe- 
cially, is propelled by an extraordinary, sustained 
poetic élan that has no equal in modern French 
poetry. As in the other poems, the images of 
Winds and Seamarks have been abstracted from 
time and space; but here the technique has been 
carried to a degree that is likely to prove discon- 
certing at first. Yet each reading uncovers new 
light, just as repeated listening to a masterpiece 
of music produces new pleasures. Poetry, after 
all, can only be “understood” the way music is, 
no matter how learned it may appear. Perse’s 
poetry has been called encyclopedic and the in- 
ventory of man’s inheritance that was referred 
to earlier does, in the later poems, take on cos- 
mic inclusiveness. Still, this does not produce 
erudite poems to be deciphered with dictionaries 
of various sorts: for what would have been the 
point of the poet’s abstracting all this material 
if each reader must go to the trouble of making 
it concrete again? The demands made by Saint- 
John Perse upon the reader simply amount to a 
suspension of rational and cultural limitations. 
If Winds has been inspired by the tumult of 
our times and the great surging forth of new 
ideas and new peoples, it should be remembered 
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that such disturbances are not peculiar to our 
age and that the greater tumult is still within 
man himself: “For it is with man that I am 
dealing, in his human presence; and a change of 
focus in the eye as it views the highest inner 
seas.” In the midst of the whirlwind, the poet 
has a special post: 


And the Poet, too, is among us, on the highways 
of our time. 

Keeping up with our time, with this tremendous 
wind. 

His business among us: decoding messages. And 
the answer is given him through the insight of 
his heart. 

The obscurity of his poem is not intended as 
such, it is caused by the darkness of the regions 
explored—or the reader’s insistence upon ra- 
tional interpretation. 


Finally, the sea which had been present, if 
only in the background of the other poems, 
surges forward as the main symbol of Sea- 
marks: “the Sea, boundless and green like a 
dawn to the orient of men. . .” The poet no 
longer merely heeds the call of the sea, he is 
willing to give himself up to its divine strength: 

Let the hour come when the tiller will finally be 

taken from our hands! 
The formal division of this longest of Perse’s 
poems, with its Invocation, Strophe, Chorus, and 
Dedication, bears an unmistakable Greek im- 
print. In a letter to the critic Roger Caillois, 
written during the composition of Seamarks, 
Saint-John Perse pointed out the similarity be- 
tween his own point of view and that of some of 
the pre-Socratic philosophers; also stressing the 
dynamic aspect of his prosody, he concluded: 
“Hence, for the poet, the overall importance of 
the Sea.” In the final analysis, the sea in its rich- 
ness and its depth is the perfect analogy for 
man’s still unfathomed abyss. 

His published work, as it stands now, ends 
with Chronique—a fine, shorter poem that is 
both a summing up of the themes of his earlier 
work and a confident vision of man’s future as 
seen from the threshold of a great era against 
the evening sky of an individual’s life. 


In his speech of acceptance of the Nobel Prize, 
awarded “for the soaring flight and the evoca- 
tive imagery of his poetry, which in a visionary 
fashion reflects the conditions of our time,” 
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Saint-John Perse noted that “poetry rarely re- 
ceives public homage.” This is because people 
have forgotten, or perhaps have never learned, 
what true poetry is; it is also because they are 
not fully aware of what science is, and how it 
arrives at its discoveries. Perse sees the poet 
and the scientist as allies in pursuit of an iden- 
tical goal: “Both put the same question to the 
same abyss: they differ only in their methods 
of investigation.” In a half-dozen pages he sums 
up his concept of poetry and the role of the 
poet; entitled “On Poetry” and superbly trans- 
lated by W. H. Auden, his words should be read 
not only by those interested in Saint-John Perse 
but by anyone concerned with the universal prob- 
lems of the day: “The real drama of this cen- 
tury lies in the growing estrangement between 
the temporal and the intemporal man. Is man 
enlightened on one side, to ‘sink into darkness 
on the other?” 

In Winds he had written, “And if the man of 
talent prefer rose gardens and harpsichord play- 
ing, he shall be eaten up by dogs”; he repeated 
this in a more prosaic way in Stockholm: “. 
the poet also is tied to historical events. Noth- 
ing in the drama of his times is alien to him.” 
Both the poetry and the life of Saint-John Perse 
testify to the truth of that statement—for it 
is not necessary to write “The Murder of Lidice” 
or to have piloted a plane for the Spanish repub- 
licans in order to be “committed” in the exis- 
tential sense of the word. His writings belong 
to our age as much as Einstein’s equation. And 
as Gaétan Picon, one of the leading contem- 
porary French critics, has written of the work 
of Saint-John Perse: “That a poetry with such 
a claim and of such loftiness, a poetry so accom- 
plished and of such amplitude, should be the 
work of one of our contemporaries is for us as 
much a matter of astonishment as of gratitude.” 


Leon Roudiez, associate professor of French at Colum- 
bia, holds degrees from the University of Paris and 
Columbia University. He is the managing editor of 
the French Review, a magazine for teachers of French 
in the United States. His reviews of contemporary 
French writing have appeared in the New York Times 
Book Review and the Saturday Review. 
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VANZETT I 


by ROBERT J. CLEMENTS 


Historical figures have a 
way of coming back in literature and the other 
arts magnified hugely and simplified greatly. A 
Spanish child, nurtured on folk poems about the 
Cid, exclaimed on seeing the alleged tomb in 
3urgos Cathedral, “Ay, but what a little man he 
was!"’ Magnified and crystallized. Through sim- 
plification, Achilles becomes an allegory of 
Wrath, Hector of Prudence, and Homer becomes 
in literature the very type of the mendicant exile. 

3efore coming to Italy I was aware that 
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Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti had been 
undergoing an accelerated transformation into 
mythic heroes, though were they alive today, 
Sacco would be only 70 and Vanzetti 73. I refer 
not so much to a recent television play by Regi- 
nald Rose or to the announced intention of an 
Italian film producer to make Sacco and Van- 
zetti live again in a tragedy to be filmed in Bos- 
ton; I have in mind particularly their emergence 
in the more permanent arts—a New York mus- 
ical is planned, Marc Blitzstein is here in Rome 
composing an opera about them, and Ben Shahn 
is getting into book form his Passion of Sacco 
and Vanzetti. 
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And most particularly, I have been thinking 
about a current Italian stage hit, which opened 
in January at the Parioli Theater in Rome and 
is still going strong on the stage of the Valle. It 
is the version from which the film will be made. 
This disturbing retelling, by the two young 
playrights Mino Roli and Luciano Vincenzoni, is 
magnificently acted and staged. It is a product 
of the Parioli’s new permanent program of 
thédtre engagé, reminiscent of the political the- 
ater of Erwin Piscator and the short-lived, Fed- 
erally-sponsored “Living Theater” of the Thir- 
ties, dropped by Congress as too controversial. 
The aim of the Parioli Theater is to choose con- 
temporary “problems,” chronicle them factually 
without prejudice or fantasy, and bring them to 
the attention of all strata of society. 

Since the Sacco and Vanzetti theme does seem 
to be current again, since chronicle-theater is 
(quoting Jl Tempo) “the new password” for 
Italian dramatists, and because this handling of 
the theme will be with us for a long time to come 
(co-author Vincenzoni tells me that arrange- 
ments are proceeding for French and German 
translation and possible staging in England), I 
think the play worth a report and discussion. 
As for its theme, no one needs to be told that it 
is an albatross which has been stooping Uncle 
Sam’s shoulders for years. 


First, let me take you briefly into the theater. 
At the beginning, a raisonneur comes before the 
audience and explains that this is a play about 
a miscarriage of justice decried by Einstein, 
Shaw, Croce, Dreiser, Lewis, Dreyfus, Mme. 
Curie and others. It began, he points out, in 
1920, a year unlike any other in America. Here 
the audience is treated to ten minutes of films 
depicting Klan parades, strikes, flogging of strik- 
ers, prohibition antics, soldiers returning, and 
sundry personages, including three Italo-Amer- 
icans: Rudolph Valentino, A! Capone, and the 
swindler Ponzi. Before he subtracts himself, 
the interlocutor invites everyone to write (and 
read) comments in the notebooks placed ad hoc 
in the lobby. 

The rear-projection fades out and a single- 
set scaffold stage appears, which will serve with 
minimum prop changes and ingenious lighting 
as Sacco’s apartment, the public square, a court- 
room, prison, and death cell. Then for three 
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crowded acts, the unhappy ordeal of Sacco and 
Vanzetti is unfolded. Every unworthy motive, 
every bias and prejudice, and every equivocal 
evidence compounds against them. The Aris- 
totelian katharsis is complete by the end of the 
second act, when Judge Thayer reads the death 
sentence from the Dedham bench. But just as 
occurred in real life, the anguish is prolonged 
for a third act, coinciding with the seven years 
of appeal and review. By the finale, when the 
fish-vendor and shoemaker stand under flashing 
lights representing the electrocution, Sacco hail- 
ing anarchism and Vanzetti declaiming, the 
audience has shared their suffering almost be- 
yond endurance. 

The audience is only somewhat fortified for 
the dénouement by its knowledge of history. In 
the words of Aristotle’s interpreters, an artist 
may toy as he pleases with the details of the 
Punic Wars, but Carthage may not conquer 
Rome. Governor Fuller may not pardon Sacco 
and Vanzetti or grant their appeal. 

The lesson of the ending is the same as that of 
Camus’ Stranger, condemned to die as a mur- 
derer on such extraneous testimony as having a 
mistress, failing to weep at his mother’s funeral, 
and the like. Sacco and Vanzetti are condemned, 
the playwrights make clear, because they were 
anarchists, pacifists, draft-dodgers, and Italian 
immigrants. 

In sum, this triumph of the new “newspaper 
theater” exploits exhaustively a viewpoint which 
shatters the nerves. One critic claims that when 
the audience recovered, it applauded for ten full 
minutes. It seemed so to me. 


Yet there is so much one could tell the Italian 
audiences, so much the authors could learn from 
Aristotle, so much that might even be useful to 
the dramatist (if such were conceivable) in- 
tending to write a play in the belief (held by 
Governor Fuller and the Lowell Committee) that 
Sacco and Vanzetti were guilty as alleged. 

Since this topic generates among many parti- 
sans more heat than light, let me make my posi- 
tion clear about the case itself. It is irrelevant 
that I am prejudiced in favor of Italians (and 
currently President of the American Association 
of Teachers of Italian). It is just as irrelevant 
that I do not admire fleeing to Mexico as a way 
to meet the draft, that I am puzzled by self- 
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styled pacifists who tote revolvers, and I view 
anarchists with as much indulgence as any other 
political group that must not impose its ways by 
force upon a majority. What is actually relevant 
is my feeling that only a handful of the 75 wit- 
nesses for the prosecution called to the Dedham 
courtroom made a damaging case, and their tes- 
timony was essentially circumstantial; that one 
of the several motions for a retrial (on Gould’s 
testimony) should have been ruled valid, in view 
of the death sentences involved; that even 
though 500 talesmen were interviewed before 
the first seven jurors were selected, one (Rip- 
ley) was probably prejudiced to the point of 
disqualification. These facts should have won 
Sacco and Vanzetti a new trial, which might 
well have earned them acquittal, to the mutual 
advantage of their reputations and that of the 
United States. My concluding remarks will re- 
turn to this matter of a retrial. 

The question arises first whether a purely 
factual “living newspaper” treatment of con- 
temporary themes can be produced in a theater. 
I believe not. The closest a dramatist could come 
would be to have his actors recite a court clerk’s 
record verbatim, with all the Ionesco-like asides 
and prolixities. Yet even this would not be 
purely objective, since we know that actors in- 
terpret to advantage or disadvantage the most 
prosaic texts, just as Sarah Bernhardt in a 
moment of aphasia made Americans weep by 
reciting the multiplication table in the middle 
of Racine’s Phédre. Literary theorists from 
Aristotle on have conceded the importance of 
selection and thinning of materials, and even the 
chronicler-dramatist faces that right and neces- 
sity. The highlights of the seven-year tragedy of 
Sacco and Vanzetti must be reduced to two and 
a half hours on the stage. In Aristotle’s time, 
this was called “cramming the Jliad into a nut- 
shell.” The selection is dictated consciously or 
unconsciously by a point of view, if not an actual 
intention. Once the elements are chosen, they are 
subject inescapably to emphasis or de-emphasis. 
When the playwrights of this courtroom drama 
choose from 75 witnesses the half-dozen they 
will recreate on the stage, they will have to be 
governed by motives, political or artistic. 

Once this screening has been done, the dra- 
matist is no longer chronicling history—he is 
imagining it. 
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Consider the selection and rejection of detail 
in Sacco and Vanzetti. The version we see does 
not tell us that at his arrest Vanzetti had in his 
hip-pocket a fully loaded revolver, that he car- 
ried four shotgun shells, one corresponding to 
the Winchester shell found at the scene of the 
double-murder, and that he was already con- 
victed by a different jury of another crime in 
Bridgewater. Another rejected detail is that 
Sacco was carrying on arrest a 32-caliber Colt 
pistol tucked into his trousers and twenty loose 
cartridges fitting the pistol in his pocket. The 
inclusion of these facts would help the playgoer 
understand their initial overnight detention, 
which is a baffling, Orwellian nightmare to the 
audience. Absent are two testimonies of ballistic 
experts, Proctor and Van Amburgh, most dam- 
aging at the real trial. Absent is Judge Thayer’s 
charge to the jury, accepted by the defense and 
considered generally fair. Instead, the larcenist 
Charles Goodridge is given precious stage time, 
for his unreliable and hurtful testimony is also 
“fact.” We are moved by the Puerto Rican 
gangster Madeiros during much of the third act, 
he who claimed under sentence of death to have 
committed the murders attributed to Sacco and 
Vanzetti. Yet at the time everyone acknowl- 
edged that this drug addict, who could not even 
describe the daylighted scene of the murders, 
was a poor pretext for appealing the sentence. 
The authors depart from “documentation” to 
recreate for us a scene in which a sinister cap- 
italist and a political sachem warn Judge Thayer 
that he is being too fair for his own good, if he 
wishes to stand for re-election to office. The 
authors have a license to imagine such a scene, 
but do they have a right as “documentary chron- 
iclers” to depart from their literary premise? 

After all, they are universally praised for 
adhering to that premise. Writes the authorita- 
tive, leftist critic Vito Pandolfi in Punto: ‘““Noth- 
ing or no one can speak better than the naked 
chronicle.” The critic of the Communist Vie 
Nuove hails the play as “a scrupulous recon- 
struction based largely on documents of the 
period.” 

No one questions the Aristotelian right of 
authors, then, to select and reject facts as they 
wish, to create heroes and villains as they wish, 
but the theater of pure history, of “naked chron- 
icle’” remains an impossibility. 
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A further reason for this impossibility is that 
the dramatist leans not only on journalists, but 
on historians, and historians have the same diffi- 
culties as literary men in establishing facts. 
Suppose that an author turned for the facts of 
this case to the brief conspectus in Arthur 
Schlesinger’s The Age of Roosevelt: The Crisis 
of the Old Order. He would find therein not only 
the inevitable personal stand of the historian 
(and a recourse to literature to buttress that 
stand), but in a single paragraph three misrep- 
resentations of fact. Schlesinger says that a 
cashier was killed, when a cashier and an Italian- 
American guard were murdered. Schlesinger 
says that Sacco and Vanzetti wer picked up in 
an automobile loaded with anarchist propagan- 
da, when they were arrested descending from a 
streetcar. He states that in their original police 
detention they acted confused and guilty, when 
in fact they perjured themselves about their 
activities that evening and (in Vanzetti’s case) 
on the day of the murder. 

I do not point out these inaccuracies to pick 
a quarrel with an important liberal historian. 
I point them out to demonstrate how difficult of 
achievement for the dramatist is “naked chron- 
icle” when even historians interpret history. 


The socio-political implications of any version 
of this theme, and particularly this theatrical 
version, are especially interesting in Italy. 

In the play, all testimony vindicating the 
accused men is rejected by the prosecution (and 
presumably by the invisible jury) because it 
came from Italians, and everybody knows the 
Mafia code about sticking together. The nation- 
ality of the suspects (but never that of the 
murdered guard Berardelli) is at all times 
played up. 

Italy harbors a large minority of Communists 
who have lost many recent battles, but have 
never lost their war. Any literature highlighting 
American injustice, and especially against Ital- 
ians, will be exploited by the Togliatti-Nenni 
group for some time to come. Party-line op- 
portunism was apparent from the first review 
in Unita, which does not see the subject as dated 
and historical, but as a “tragedy of our time.” 

Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti were, as 


many know, victims of the class hatred of the 
American bourgeoisie, hardened by race phobia and 
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the spirit of intolerance . . . How many times, dur- 
ing the play, our thoughts went back to the fate of 
Ethel and Julius Rosenberg, in so many ways pain- 
fully like that of Sacco and Vanzetti. 
Two days later, one Myriam Pellegrini of Rome, 
wrote to Unita reminding her party members: 

We cannot, we Communists, let slip by such an 
important and unique work. We have the duty to 
impress on our comrades, workers and students, 
that to see this play fills us with immense satisfac- 
tion and that finally there exists a theater where the 
actors speak for us, interpret our sentiments and 
aspirations, and struggle with us. 

The more subtly pro-Communist and widely- 
read Paese Sera notes that this was no mere 
depiction of how anarchists and Communists 
were treated in the US of the Twenties, but is 
an important document for its contemporaneity 
(attualita). 

Now we all know that Communists have a way 
of claiming protagonists who do not belong to 
them. They have put on their postage stamps 
Rabelais and José Marti, both of whom would 
have been horrified by a totalitarian raison 
d’état. The Party is thus hasty in claiming 
Sacco and Vanzetti for itself. The anarchism 
which these humble workers preached in Mas- 
sachusetts of 1920 would land them promptly in 
a Communist jail in 1961. The freedom of speech 
and press exalted in this play (while the audi- 
ence breaks into approving applause) is hardly 
consonant with the jailing of Olga Ivinskaya or 
the conditions imposed on the provisionally lib- 
erated Milovan Diilas. The critic of the moderate 
Messagero writes: 

The marked underlining in the play is accom- 
panied by certain omissions of detail not without 
importance: the attempt of Communist groups to 
annex the two prisoners under their banner and the 
choice (also by Communists) of a defense attorney 
from the West who scarcely knew the Yankee world 
and did not always prove equal to the exceptional 
task assigned to him. 

Some other than Communists are stirred to 
anti-Americanism by this play. Audiences have 
responded to the invitation to express their 
feelings in the aforementioned lobby notebooks. 
One angry comment reads that if this is Ameri- 
can justice, let’s keep it out of Italy. Another 
reaction ends in the patriotic outcry “VV Italia.” 
Another note offered verification by recalling 
that the writer had visited Sacco and Vanzetti 
in their cells and that this play was a miracu- 
lously true evocation. One firm Italian hand 





showed that someone other than myself was 
worrying, for it charged that “the one exclusive, 
single purpose of this play—the writing, acting, 
and staging—is to far disprezzare al pubblico 
America (revile America to the audience).” 
If one wonders how the staging itself could be 
anti-American, I might point out that during the 
one-sided trial—and even during blackouts be- 
tween scenes—a stylized Stars and Stripes re- 
minds us that whereas we may be hearing Italian 
from the stage, it is all really happening in Amer- 
ica. Unfortunately, in the theater, unlike the 
novel, everything is still happening in the vivid 
present, never the past tense. Telesera, right-of- 
center daily, is uneasy about the anti-American 
reactions. Writes their critic: 

The text, however, is very debatable. The re- 
evocation of the Sacco and Vanzetti case is under- 
stood more as a generic anti-American polemic than 
as a polemic against the death penalty, since the 
latter basic theme ends up by becoming secondary, 
enmeshed in arguments inappropriate or inadequate 
to the not-easy task of the thesis upheld. . . [Sacco 
and Vanzetti] hurl their bolts at the first target at 
hand: either against America or laws in general or 
the death penalty, and never with true effectiveness. 

After studying all the dramatic criticisms in and 
outside of Rome (the liberal-Socialist ABC of 
Milan calls the subject “one of the more famous 
homicides committed by American law’), I 
went to sound out one of the best legal minds 
in the Palazzo di Giustizia, an old judge with 
an anti-Fascist and pro-American record. 

“Do you feel that this commedia [curiously, 
this is the Italian word used] about events 35 
to 40 years ago in Massachusetts leaves you 
uneasy about American justice today?” 

“Yes,” he answered. “I’m afraid that this 
revival of the old case will remind us Europeans 
of the Rosenbergs, the Scottsboro men, Mc- 
Carthy, Chessman, and other debatable cases, 
leaving us with the impression that American 
justice has these unfortunate recidivisms much 
too often.” 

Seeing my unhappiness at his reply, the judge 
added that the pro-American populace of Italy, 
could absorb the shock of this play better than 
the public of other European countries, and 
especially those of the Eastern bloc. He added, 
“Every country will have some sensitivities of- 
fended by this play. Here in Italy, death sen- 
tences are unpopular, because they remind us of 
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Fascist justice. We’d gotten rid of capital punish- 
ment before Mussolini, and after four attempts 
on his life, revived it. After the Liberation we 
abolished it again.” 

I answered that I wished the Italian playgoers 
knew that a majority of our states had abolished 
the death penalty and the changes of procedure 
in Massachusetts courts would have won Sacco 
and Vanzetti a new trial today. As for prejudice 
against Italians, I could only point out that this 
harshly anti-Italian commonwealth pictured on 
the stage had chosen as its two most recent 
governors men named Furcolo and Pelle. 


Despite their publicized “documentary” tech- 
nique, and for reasons already explained, Roli 
and Vincenzoni’s version ends up with the good 
guys laundered very white and the bad guys 
very black indeed. Even the incidental charac- 
ters, policemen or washerwomen, come out total- 
ly white or black. Nor am I the first to complain 
of this. The drama critic of the Messaggero 
shares this reservation: 

The documentary concern has not prevented a 
certain one-sided polemic coloring which shows up 
in the polarization of contrasts: on one side, the 
two accused, bathed in a uniform light of martyr- 
dom; on the other, an America represented exclu- 
sively by brutal police, partisan magistrates, corrupt 
judges, and xenophobiac witnesses. 

Aristotle was sound when he cautioned that if 
characters were presented wholly good only to 
come to a tragic end, the discerning spectator 
would feel cheated. Had the scales not been so 
overwhelming weighted, Sacco and Vanzetti 
might have emerged as Aristotelian heroes with 
one hamartia, as in the best Greek tragedy. This 
fatal flaw would not have been a homicidal bent, 
but a dedicated, activist belief that (as young 
Vanzetti had written in notes for an autobiog- 
raphy) “Communism is the most humane form 
of the social contract,” a political hybris which 
may explain why they went about armed. 

This pitting of characters in a polemic ac- 
centuation is probably the one characteristic 
shared in common by all literary treatments of 
the Sacco and Vanzetti tragedy. Unless authors 
are willing to make a more balanced interplay 
of the elements in the case, the jury’s verdict 
seems one of Kafkian madness without precedent 
rather than one of misguided reason with, un- 
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fortunately, many precedents. Nor can one then 
judge as other than hypocrites (as this week’s 
Communist Vie Nuove calls them) President 
Lowell of Harvard, President Stratton of M.I.T., 
and Judge Grant, who studied hard and, I sus- 
pect, without prejudice to get at the facts and yet 
found the accused “guilty beyond reasonable 
doubt.” My own feelings would qualify the two 
for acquittal, or at least a retrial which might 
well acquit them. But my feelings disqualify 
them, I am afraid, for their canonization in 
literature, both Communist and non-Communist. 
If literature allowed them to retain some of the 
weaknesses of the rest of us in their reincarna- 
tions, their value as tragic heroes would not be 
lessened ; indeed, the contrary might be true. 

Perhaps it is too late to ask literature to 
modify the stereotypes. For the symbols into 
which literature makes its elite of history be- 
come quickly indestructible. Such is the power 
of literature. Caryl Chessman, aware of this, 
endeavored to make of himself a symbol through 
his autobiography. Despite these self-pitying 
fictions he succeeded with hundreds of thousands 
who never knew the exact nature of the charges 
against him. When the Federal Government 
sought recourse to a “documentary” method by 
sending trial transcripts around the world, they 
could not be fully used because of their porno- 
graphic content. Indeed, Western Union did not 
even wish to transmit them. All this has not 
prevented an anti-American play on Chessman, 
En el umbral de la puerta, from opening last 
month in Barcelona’s Guimera Theater. 

In the face of this indestructibility of the 
symbol, there is much petitioning for a rehearing 
or retrial or pardon of Sacco and Vanzetti. The 
weekly Successo here has just headlined the 
possibility that President Kennedy may have the 
men “rehabilitated.” It is true that a new hearing 
or retrial could rival more effectively than a 
White Paper the dramatic qualities of those 
literary works which have made Sacco and 
Vanzetti into universal symbols. Of course, most 
of the participants in the original drama are 
now dead. Their roles would have to be assumed 
by new men, just as new men replace them on 
the Parioli stage. Some twelve years ago a jour- 
nalist on a Providence newspaper determined to 
interview every surviving participant in the 
Dedham courtroom proceedings. His aim was to 
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find whether massive world opinion had per- 
suaded these participants, including jurymen, 
that a gross injustice had been done. To his 
surprise he found that these individuals from 
various racial and economic groups felt, to a 
man, that they would again be obliged to render 
the same verdict. 

When the Massachusetts legislature made a 
half-hearted effort to rehear the Sacco and Van- 
zetti evidence year before last, Herbert B. Ehr- 
mann, one of their defense attorneys for two 
years and author of a book on the case, wrote 
to the legislative committee that “vindication had 
best be left to the judgement of mankind guided 
by the records and opinions of qualified scholars.” 
Qualified scl.olars are not read widely, but 
literature is. I believe that an emphatic vindica- 
tion has already brought about, not through 
the researches of such scholars as Fraenkel, 
Frankfurter, and Joughlin-Morgan, but through 
literature. No other medium has transformed 
Sacco and Vanzetti into such memorable symbols. 
In Maxwell Anderson (Winterset) they are em- 
blems, exhumed from the tomb, of a gnawing 
conscience. In John Dos Passos (U.S.A.) they 
are the divisive symbol of two Americas, that 
of the bad (rich) guys and that of the good 
(poor) guys. In Thurber (Male Animal) they 
are the criterion which separates college in- 
structors into men and mice. And in Edna St. 
Vincent Millay (“Justice Denied in Massachu- 
setts”) they are the incarnate tokens of engulf- 
ment by evil: 

See how the slug and the mildew plunder; 
Evil does overwhelm 


The larkspur and the corn; 
We have seen them go under. 


Robert J. Clements is an associate in the Columbia 
University Seminar on the Renaissance and professor of 
romance languages and director of comparative literature 
at New York University. His “Wisdom Society & I” ap- 
peared in the Summer 1960 issue of the ForuM. His vol- 
ume Michelangelo’s Theory of Art has just been pub- 
lished. 
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Psychotherapy 


The supposed moral neutrality of the 
psychotherapist is neither real nor possible, 
argues this psychologist. What then 
is the therapist’s moral effect? 


by PERRY LONDON 


Insofar as he is concerned 
with the diagnosis and treatment of illness, the 
modern psychotherapist has grown up in the tra- 
dition of medicine. But the nature of the aii- 
ments he deals with and the way he treats them 
set him apart from the physician and in some 
ways make him function much like a clergyman. 
He deals with sickness of the soul, as it were, 
which cannot be cultured in a laboratory, seen 
through a microscope, or cured by injection. And 
his methods have little of the concreteness or 
obvious empiricism of the physician’s—he carries 
no needle, administers no pill, wraps no band- 
ages. He cures by talking and by listening. The 
infections he seeks to expose and destroy are 
neither bacterial nor viral—they are ideas, mem- 
ories of experiences, painful and untoward emo- 
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tions that debilitate the individual and prevent 
him from functioning effectively and happily. 

Our traditional understanding of the physi- 
cian is that he relieves men of their suffering 
regardless of their moral condition. Historically, 
the dedicated physician has treated the good and 
bad alike, ministering to their physical needs as 
best he could. 

He has done so for reasons which are both 
technically and theoretically sound. In his tech- 
nical work, the physician rarely needs to be 
concerned with the moral attributes of his pa- 
tient, for they generally have no bearing on the 
diagnosis he will make or how he will combat an 
illness. In theory, the physician is committed to 
the task of saving and enhancing the life and 
physical well-being of his patients. So he treats 
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them all, and treats them as they come—and this 
is perhaps the noblest tradition within medicine. 

Psychotherapists have been nobly moved to 
adapt this tradition to their own practice. In so 
doing, they argue that the mental therapist is no 
moralist, that he has no business becoming in- 
volved in the moral, religious, economic, or po- 
litical beliefs of his client, and that he has no 
right, in the course of his practice, to make value 
judgments of his client, to moralize or preach at 
him, or to try to dictate to him some “good” way 
of life. His purpose is to alleviate the suffering, 
the mental anguish, the anxiety, the guilt, the 
neurosis or psychosis of the client, not to change 
his way of life along moralistic or ideological 
lines. 

This argument has a great deal in its favor. It 
has served the historical purpose of permitting 
students of mental health and illness to investi- 
gate objectively the conditions that predispose 
people to mental troubles and the kinds of people 
who suffer from such difficulties. It has allowed 
therapists, free of metaphysical concerns, to de- 
velop a technical armamentarium which, though 
limited, can often be used much as the physician 
uses his store of pills and skills. It has been 
largely responsible for the creation of a new 
“helping” art, one that has not only demon- 
strated its usefulness, but has also been able to 
entertain legitimate pretensions to being a scien- 
tific discipline. 

It is impossible to overstate the importance of 
this freedom from metaphysics and morals in the 
conduct of scientific research, especially in the 
objective analysis and interpretation of data. 
But the psychotherapist, in his actual practice, 
does not usually function as a researcher. He is 
a clinician. And much of the material with which 
he deals is neither understandable nor usable 
outside the context of a system of human values. 
This fact is unfortunate and embarrassing to 
one who would like to see himself as an impartial 
scientist and an unprejudiced helper. It is none 
the less a fact, and one which, for both technical 
and theoretical reasons, may be of anguishing 
importance to students of human behavior in 
general and psychotherapists in particular. 
Moral considerations may dictate, in large part, 
how the therapist defines his client’s need, how 
he operates in the therapeutic situation, how 
he defines “treatment,” and “cure,” and even 
“reality.” 
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Many psychotherapists are poignantly aware 
of this. Students of mental health find that it is 
difficult even to define such terms as “health,” 
“illness,” “normality,” without some reference 
to morals; and worse still, they cannot discuss 
the proper treatment of what they have defined 
without recognizing and involving their own 
moral commitments. 

Yet psychotherapeutic training programs in 
psychiatry, psychology, social work—even in the 
ministry—often do not deal very seriously with 
the problem of morals. Psychotherapeutic litera- 
ture, fraught with principles of procedure and 
statements of goals, generally says little or no- 
thing about the moral implications of those pro- 
cedures and those goals—indeed, often fails even 
to mention that there are any moral, as opposed 
to scientific, implications to psychotherapy. It is 
as if therapists were themselves unconscious of 
some of the most profound difficulties in their 
own work. Or perhaps the opposite is true—that 
they are well aware but find that, as Marie Ja- 
hoda puts it, “[it] seems so difficult that one is 
almost tempted to claim the privilege of igno- 
rance.” But I do not believe that ignorance can 
serve any useful purpose in this matter. 


Some of the problems of patients have obvious 
moral concomitants and their solutions imply 
moral positions. The therapist must ask, to what 
extent, and in what areas, are problems inevi- 
tably moral ones? Which of them, on the other 
hand, cin be viewed as strategic or technical 
ones and treated without reference to particular 
value systems? In what areas, and to what ex- 
tent, does the therapist fulfill a “moral” agency 
rather than an impartial “helping” or “con- 
tractual” function? Do his own moral coramit- 
ments influence his technical functioning? Does 
any given technical function necessarily imply 
some moralistic position? 


To be sure, there are many people and prob- 
lems which clearly do not require moralistic con- 
cern by therapist or patient. They are in fact 
purely technical problems, for the most part, and 
can be assessed on purely empirical grounds. An 
example might be the case of a phobia in a child. 
Such a condition is often amenable to the use of 
fairly specific techniques without much thought 
to the value systems that may underlie their ap- 
plication. Similarly, many psychogenic physical 
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symptoms in children and adults may be treated 
without seriously invading the patient’s value 
system, without challenging his moral code or, 
for that matter, knowing anything about that 
code. Some familial conflicts succumb to improve- 
ment by fairly simple means—helping people to 
improve interpersonal communciation, to dis- 
cover that their feelings can be voiced without 
disastrous consequences, and so forth. 

Such problems require hardly any moral com- 
mitments on the part of the therapist beyond the 
belief that children ought not have phobias, 
people should be free of allergies, members of 
families should not be in continuous conflict, and 
so on. It would be precious to labor these as 
moral issues. 

The technical problem that becomes a moral 
problem in psychotherapy, often critically, might 
be stated like this: How does a psychotherapist 
properly deal with a client who reports that he 
has perpetrated a theft or been sexually delin- 
quent? Suppose he is religiously devout and re- 
ports that he is conflicted, guilty, and anxious 
about the use of birth control devices, or that he 
feels his behavior, or thoughts, violate the word 
of God, or of the Church, and that he cannot 
contro] them? 

Suppose, for that matter, the converse—a pa- 
tient reports particularly opprobrious behavior 
about which he does not experience guilt, anx- 
iety, or conflict; suppose, in effect, he thereby 
violates the moral code of the therapist. 

What does the therapist do? Does .e avoid 
comment? Does he refer his comments to the 
ostensible code of the client without reference to 
his own? Does he circumvent the moral issue 
itself and attempt to penetrate the dynamic, or 
unconscious, or historical situations which may 
have “determined” the behavior? 

It is commonly the technical objective of the 
therapist to help the client to be free of his un- 
realistic conflicts—but in instances where con- 
flict revolves around moral issues, can he readily 
be of help without becoming directly involved in 
the moral issue? It is surely specious to argue, 
as some do, that moral concerns are simply mani- 
festations of “resistance” and that the underly- 
ing dynamics of the client’s situation never refer 
to moral problems. It may be viciously irrespon- 
sible to argue that the therapist must, at such a 
point, formally remove himself from the discus- 
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sion by informing the client that the therapy 
session is “the place for discussing personal, 
emotional problems, not moral ones.” The naive 
injunction that, regardless of what approach he 
does take, .we therapist must not moralize at the 
client, has little value here—it is hard to imagine 
that the failure to moralize alone arranges 
things so that the client can then solve his own 
moral dilemmas. 


Within the framework of his technical objec- 
tives, independent of his own scheme of values 
or his awareness of the relevance of the client’s 
morality to the conflict situation, what does the 
therapist do here? Most therapists, regardless of 
the particular psychotherapeutic orthodoxy to 
which they aspire, would probably agree that 
there are a number of perfectly valid, even nec- 
essary technical actions which may be con- 
sidered in such a situation. The therapist may 
reflect, interpret, probe the origins of the symp- 
tom, or its intensity, or its continuities and dis- 
continuities ; he may ask the client to free-associ- 
ate in general or in response to particular words 
or phrases already used; he may challenge him 
to explain clearly why he deprecates his own 
impulses, or to explore deeper underlying mo- 
tives for his anxiety or his preoccupation, to des- 
cribe this or think about that or understand a 
third thing. What unites all these technical op- 
erations in most actual cases, I believe, is 1) the 
fact that the therapist says something, and 2) 
the fact that he almost inevitably avoids opining 
about the moral issue as such. Morality, religion, 
the oughts and shoulds of human behavior, are 
not his ostensible concern. 

But these issues are surely the concern of the 
client; to the extent that he is in touch with 
reality, much less has any care about what are 
his own best interests, he must necessarily be 
concerned with what he should do and with what 
he should not do. This kind of concern is one of 
the things that brought him to a psychotherapist 
in the first place, and however independent a 
soul he may be, one of the main things that keeps 
him there is the hope that he can be helped to 
guide himself along lines of behavior that will 
make his life more meaningful and satisfying. It 
is largely this hope that compels him to invest 
the therapist with greater importance than most 
of the people with whom he has to do and to view 
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the therapist, more or less realistically, as the 
agent of the resolution of his conflicts. My con- 
tention is that the force of that agency, in those 
“conflict areas” in which morality figures, pro- 
pels the therapist into the operational position 
of moralist whether or not he wishes to as- 
sume it. 

That he should not wish to assume such a role 
is understandable, but the studied attempt to 
avoid doing so sometimes forces therapists into 
logically untenable positions. A therapist of my 
acquaintance, for example, once offered her stu- 
dents as a cardinal rule of psychotherapy that 
one “does not get involved in the politics or re- 
ligion of the patient.” At the same time, she 
could not illustrate how a therapist avoids doing 
so once the client has made these things explicit 
issues, except by declining to offer his personal 
politics or religion as solutions to the client’s 
problems. While this may be sound negative ad- 
vice, it is of questionable use to either therapist 
or patient. The argument itself requires some ra- 
tionale—it is unreasonable to propose a list of 
ideas, beliefs, and attitudes which are outside the 
scope of the therapist’s function without simi- 
larly defining relevant alternatives which are 
appropriate to his function. Such a task is, at 
best, very difficult, and harder still to justify. 
And considering only tactics, how does one ex- 
plain to the patient that it is legitimate for him 
to talk about anything, but it would not be 
proper for the therapist to talk back about A, B, 
or C? 

Another analyst of my acquaintance said to a 
patient, in relation to queries about certain guilt- 
provoking behavior, “Why should I give a damn 
how you act?” but on another occasion, in rela- 
tion to the same behavior, told him that therapy 
would have to terminate if the patient did not 
discontinue his ‘“‘acting-out.”’ In the first in- 
stance, the analyst was referring, albeit for tech- 
nical reasons, to his own moral view of the pa- 
tient’s behavior, while in the second situation he 
was considering the behavior as a technical prob 
lem in therapy. But the behavior was the same 
in both cases! Is it realistic to discuss the sam 
behavior as a therapeutically irrelevant issve in 
the first instance and a therapeutically critical 
one in the second? Could one seriously expect the 
patient to honor the distinction? 

The “neutralist” position is most clearly stated 
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by a third analyst who says, “When I am work- 
ing in the privacy of the analytic session, I don’t 
care if the world is coming down around my pa- 
tient’s ears on the outside.” He does not stipu- 
late, incidentally, whether his attitude would be 
the same if the financial world of the patient 
were collapsing, indicating that he would no 
longer be paid, or if the patient were, on the 
outside, “acting out” in a fashion which “inter- 
fered with the progress of the analysis.” 


It is obvious that, in most therapeutic situa- 
tions, there are choice points at which the thera- 
pist must manifest some very real concern with 
the life the patient leads outside the therapy 
situation proper, and that some of that concern 
will be directed towards how the patient ought 
or ought not to act. 

Considering the foregoing as a purely techni- 
cal problem forces the theoretical and basic issue 
into bold relief: What does the therapist wish to 
accomplish? What are the goals of his therapy? 
What does he wish to see happen to this person? 
In what way does he, as therapist, want his min- 
istrations to alter the client’s life? 

Ultimately, I believe, this is a moral question 
which, posed to the therapist, is always answered 
by him in practice, and in terms of some super- 
ordinate, if unvoiced, moral code of his own. 
Sometimes the nature of the answer is masked 
in the impersonal scientistic language of mental 
health—but it is not hard to see, in the minister 
who counsels against premarital intercourse be- 
cause of its “unfortunate psychological conse- 
quences”; in the Catholic caseworker who op- 
poses his client’s divorce because of its “mentally 
disrupting effect”; in the libertarian who helps 
his client accept the “psychological legitimacy” 
of extra-marital affairs. These therapeutic goals 
represent. personal morals rather than scientifi- 
cally validated conclusions. 

Perhaps the most general, and accurate, an- 
swer that sensitive and self-conscious therapists 
might offer to the question of their goals could 
be put so: “I want to help reshape this person’s 
existenee so that he will emulate values which 
I cherish for myself, aspire to what I wish hu- 
manity to be, fulfill my need for the best of all 
possible worlds and human conditions.” 

It is a truism that the therapist is himself a 
human being, that he does, in fact, live in so- 
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ciety, and that wisely or unknowingly, respon- 
sibly or casually, he has made moral commit- 
ments to himself and that society. But the 
present argument carries this platitude to its 
own logical conclusion—that the very nature of 
his interaction with the people he serves makes 
some kind ef moral confrontation, or at least 
communication of his own moral commitments, 
an inescapable part of his therapeutic work. 
No one seriously doubts the validity of this 
argument in the case of the pastoral counselor, 
for he is almost always publicly committed to a 
religious-moral system whose content may be 
well known to his clients before they ever ap- 
proach him. No one believes, for example, that 
a priest will “accept” the confession of crime or 
sexual misconduct as something less than sinful, 
regardless of the immediate response he makes 
to the confession. And while he may be under- 
standing of the causes of this behavior, and may 
deeply empathize with the guilt and anguish of 
its perpetrator, there is no doubt that he looks 
upon the behavior as sinful and the behaver as 
a sinner, independent of all the determinants 
which contributed to the act. For the priest, de- 
spite all, is publicly committed to the notion that 
every individual is ultimately responsible for 
paying the price of his choice—and the person 
who confesses knows this all along. 
The idea that the psychotherapist’s situation 
is much different is, I believe, a convenient fic- 
tion. To any given incident revealed by his client, 
the psychotherapist must make some kind of re- 
sponse. He may carefully avoid making a very 
emphatic positive or negative response—he may 
manifest a studiedly neutral attitude, and he 
may sincerely and devoutly feel neither censure 
nor approval of the situation at hand. But to re- 
gard this neutrality as an amoral position, to 
salve his own democratic, egalitarian, or rela- 
tivistic conscience, to convince himself that he 
“is not imposing his own value system upon his 
client’’—by the simple fact that he does not want 
to impose it—is ultimately to deceive both the 
client and himself. For this belief implicitly de- 
nies the essence of the psychotherapeutic rela- 
tionship, i.e. that its most critical points are 
those involving the interactions between partici- 
pants, not the private experiences of either of 
them. In other words, psychotherapy is a social, 
interpersonal action, characterized by an ez- 
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change of individual, personal ideas and feelings. 
The verbal content of the exchange differs with 
the respective roles of client and therapist, but 
the relationship is, in its most vital respects, a 
reciprocal one. 

The very fact of the exchange relationship dic- 
tates, I believe, the inevitability of the thera- 
pist’s functioning practically as a moral agent 
for three reasons: 

1) He influences the moral decisions of the 
client because the client necessarily interprets 
the therapist’s response to his moral concerns. If 
the therapist approves his behavior, he may re- 
inforce it. If the therapist disapproves, he may 
change it. If the therapist appears neutral, he 
may interpret this as either tacit approval or 
disapproval—and in many instances, it may be 
either one, complicated by the therapist’s fears 
of upsetting the client or his reluctance to “dic- 
tate” ground rules of propriety. In any case, the 
very fact that the therapist permits any discus- 
sion of these issues largely legitimizes the at- 
tempt on the client’s part to interpret the thera- 
pist’s reaction to his remarks. 

2) Therapists are affiliated with professional 
societies. These societies have generally pub- 
lished codes of ethical conduct which dictate 
ground rules of propriety to the therapist, codes 
which attempt to establish minimal bounds to his 
conduct. Breach of these codes generally results 
in expulsion from the professional society. 
Whether or not he makes the binding limits of 
his code explicit to his client at critical points in 
therapy, the ethical therapist must act on these 
limits—and whenever he does so, he fulfills an 
explicit moral agency. 

3) Therapists have personal value systems, 
and it is difficult to see how they could possibly 
form relationships with clients even for the sole 
purpose of understanding them, never mind 
helping them, without being cognizant of their 
own values and making implicit comparisons be- 
tween themselves and their values and those of 
their clients. The failure to respond in any way 
to those comparisons, by some process of sus- 
pension of his own beliefs, may eventually com- 
mit the therapist to suspending his very inter- 
action—for it is hard to see how he can respond 
to his patient without cognizance of himself, and 
once cognizant of his own values, how he can 
completely withhold communicating them and 
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still continue to interact. 

In closing: if one accepts the notion that psy- 
chotherapists are moral agents, and that this 
agency may be intrinsic to their functions and 
goals, some important issues take shape. 

It becomes apparent, for one thing, that not 
all of the matters dealt with in therapy are 
mental health matters, even within the broadest 
meaning of that term. Some of these matters re- 
fer to religion, politics, and social and economic 
behavior of the broadest importance both to in- 
dividuals and society. Psychotherapists cannot 
claim special knowledge or competence in the 
discussion of such issues, bu‘ neither are they 
apparently free on that basis to disengage them- 
selves from their patients’ concerns. 

I do not believe that this is an entirely soluble 
dilemma, but certainly a first step towards its 
solution would require that therapists become 
vividly aware of what their personal commit- 
ments are. Students of therapy have too often 
been encouraged to regard their clients and 
themselves exclusively in terms of “dynamics,” 
“relationships,” and “perceptions.” Insufficient 
attention has been paid to those aspects of both 
clients’ and therapists’ ideologies, philosophies, 
and moral codes, many of which cannot be in- 
terpreted as merely incidental aspects of people’s 
lives. 

Secondly, it is apparent that so-called moral 
neutrality in the psychotherapist is as much a 
moral position as any more blatant one. It is, 
from the therapist’s side, a libertarian position, 
regardless of how the client sees it (in some re- 
spects, indeed, he may justly see it as insidious). 
Expressed in a variety of ways, this position is 
currently in vogue among psychotherapists of 
quite dissimilar orientations. Some of the con- 
cepts which serve to legitimize and popularize 
moral neutrality are “democracy,” “self-realiza- 
tion” or “actualization”, and “existence.” All 
these concepts are oriented towards people’s 
freedom to do as they please. But even the most 
democratic general theories, in specifying as- 
sumptions and goals, limit their generosity with 
other terms like “social responsibility”, “pro- 
ductivity”, and the like. The latter kind of lan- 
guage seems to suggest that psychotherapists re- 
gard themselves as a genuine social force. If so, 
then to what extent are therapists obligated to 
represent themselves to the public at large, and 
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to their clients, as a committed social agency? 
And according to what set of codes? For socie- 
ties reflect within themselves systems of moral- 
ity, and a relatively open society, such as that in 
America, reflects competing and contradictory 
codes. Is the therapist as moralist obligated, fur- 
ther, to participate publicly in moral arguments 
as they are reflected in political and economic 
life—or is he entitled to reserve his participation 
to his special area of competence? 

The question is more immediate if it is asked 
in relation to the individual patient rather than 
society at large. At what point, and by what 
means, is the therapist obligated or entitled to 
involve himself actively as moralist with his 
client? Is he entitled, perhaps obligated, to chal- 
lenge the moral intent of his client when he 
thinks it inadequate—or immoral? Can he, in 
good conscience, permit in his patient any kind 
of behavior that serves to permanently free him 
of guilt, anxiety, neurosis? If so, will he not 
thoughtlessly be elevating the goal of “adjust- 
ment” to a supreme value—and is this not an in- 
adequate goal for a community of men? And if 
so, is the therapist free of moral responsibility 
to that community? 

Either therapists can successfully influence 
behavior or they cannot. If they wish to claim 
that they cannot do so (or in areas of deep hu- 
man concern should not do so), and are therefore 
not at all responsible for the behavior of their 
clients, one must ask what right they have to be 
in business. The validity of the disclaimer with 
respect to morals should apply indiscriminately 
to their claim of being able to help people (or 
they must give an extremely narrow definition of 
help). If, on the other hand, they wish to claim 
a genuine ability to influence people, then they 
must also assume some responsibility for the 
nature of that influence. In the latter event, inso- 
far as psychotherapists are confronted with 
moral problems, they must ultimately see them- 
selves as moral agents. 


Perry London holds the Ph.D. from Columbia University. 
He is an assistant professor of psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and a contributor to various profes- 
sional journals. 
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BERTOLT BRECHT 


by EVERT SPRINCHORN 


I suspect novels are still 
popular because one can read them while half 
asleep, or even soundly asleep half the time. 
Professional book reviewers quickly learn the 
trick of reading only the top one-third of each 
page or only every third page. And all college 
graduates have learned somewhere along the 
line that knowing one-fourth of a novel is enough 
to get one through any English test or any 
literary cocktail party. 

Reading plays is a different matter. Not only 
must the reader ponder every word on the 
page, but he must also fill in all the white 
space by exercising his creative imagination. 
He must function as actor, as stage director 
and casting director, as designer, and some- 
times as musician. This is not as difficult as 
it sounds. A reader can become remarkably pro- 
ficient in performing all these functions at once, 
provided he confines his efforts to the un- 
critical quiet of his library. But readers who 
have not been weaned from novels dre unwilling 
to make such efforts. I am afraid the number 
of these has been increasing ever since Bernard 
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Shaw and Eugene O’Neill indulged their read- 
ers by filling in all the white space for them, 
leaving them incapable of digesting more con- 
ventional playscripts where stage directions are 
at a minimum. 

It‘ is because I am called upon to exercise 
my creative imagination that I find plays more 
stimulating to read than novels. I often find 
that the greater the effort required of me the 
more excellent the play. Strindberg’s A Dream 
Play is a case in point. It should be printed with 
five- or six-inch margins all around as a con- 
stant reminder to the impatient reader of how 
much he may be missing. The white spaces 
in Chekhov’s plays have been likened to ice- 
bergs, which reveal only one-tenth of their bulk 
and beauty to the casual reader who blithely 
sails through them. Another case in point is 
the work of Bertolt Brecht (1898-1956), whose 
plays I have been rereading now that several 
are available in a convenient edition: Seven 
Plays by Bertolt Brecht, edited by Eric Bentley 
(Grove, 1961). Two of the seven plays have not 
appeared in English before, and one—Mother 
Courage, translated by Bentley—is completely 
revised from the version printed in Bentley’s 
The Modern Theatre series. 

Brecht was a man of three exceptional tal- 
ents which are seldom found together. He was 
perhaps the finest German poet of his genera- 
tion; he was a brilliant director (“There are 
only two directors,” he is purported to have 
said, “The other is Chaplin”) ; and he knew how 
to exploit and adapt to his own ends the talents 
of other people. His artful poetry really comes 
alive only in the theatre. When it is spoken or 
sung, the right gesture and inflection follow 
almost of their own accord. Moreover, in con- 
trast to a poet turned dramatist—say, T. S. 
Eliot—Brecht was a poetic dramatist who not 
only allowed for but depended on the contri- 
butions of the non-literary arts to express his 
visions, visions which are flamboyantly theatri- 
cal. One need only read A Man’s a Man with its 
outrageously farcical scenes and look at the pic- 
tures of the 1931 production, in which padded 
actors were mounted on stilts and held on to 
wires to keep their balance, to appreciate how 
theatrical Brecht could be. And to appreciate 
how practical Brecht could be as a director, and 
how effectively he could get others to subserve 
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his imagination, one need only study the pro- 
duction books of his own famed acting com- 
pany, the Berliner Ensemble. Especially valua- 
ble for its backstage view of Brecht at work is 
Theaterabeit (Dresden, 1952), unfortunately 
not available in English although it is the most 
significant work of its kind since Stanislavsky 
took us backstage at the Moscow Art Theatre. 

I stress these production books because they 
reveal what would probably escape the reader 
who plunged into Brecht’s plays with only the 
ordinary conversation piece as a springboard: 
the extent to which actor, designer, and musi- 
cian contribute to the overall effect and total 
meaning of a scene; or, in other words, the im- 
portance of the white space in his scripts. Sets, 
lights, costumes, music and dance do more than 
illuminate Brecht’s text. They provide a second 
text, as it were; and the essence of his theatri- 
cality lies in the superposition of one text on 
the other. The result is equally removed from 
Broadway musical comedy and Bayreuth opera. 
As a matter of fact, Wagner, who wanted to 
create a drama of pure feeling in which the 
audience would be at one with the happenings 
on stage, in which a mood would be sustained 
through one long, sweeping arc of emotional 
tension building up to the moment of climax, 
and in which all the arts would be fused into 
one irresistible force that could sustain this 
mood—Wagner was Brecht’s exact antipode. 
Brecht did not want the spectator drowned in 
emotion and rendered incapable of thinking for 
himself. He wanted the spectator to remain de- 
tached or “alienated.” A mood was to be created 
only to be broken, so that the spectator would 
be constantly jolted into questioning what he 
had seen and heard. And the various arts were 
not to be fused together but were to be played 
off one against the other. Remembering Wag- 
ner’s use of music in Tristan and Isolde, con- 
sider how Brecht wants it used. In “A Short 
Organon for the Theatre” Brecht describes a 
scene from The Caucasian Chalk Circle in which 
the decision of a young girl to rescue an aban- 
doned baby is acted out in pantomime to the 
accompaniment of a song sung by the Story 
Teller. As conventionally used, and as Wagner 
used it, music would enhance the emotional 
content of the scene. But as used by Brecht, the 
music acts like a jet of cold water, undermin- 
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ing the scene by suggesting “the terror of a 
period in which motherly instincts can become 
a suicidal weakness.” 


Just as we need two eyes to give depth to 
our vision, so the seeing of events from two 
points of view simultaneously gives depth to 
Brecht’s plays. The “meaning” of Brecht lies 
in this double vision. His special kind of theatri- 
cality is not an end in itself but is an expression 
of his ironic view of the world. 

Saving an abandoned baby is obviously a 
deed to be commended. But the Story Teller 
sings insidiously that the consequences of good- 
ness can be terrible. Saving that baby is only 
going to get the girl into trouble. That baby is 
the heir to the throne, and the Ironshirts are out 
to kill it and anybody who protects it. Further- 
more, the girl is engaged, and having a baby 
around is going to be an embarrassment when 
her fiancé comes back from the wars. And when 
the Ironshirts and the fiancé arrive on the scene 
simultaneously, what is the girl going to do? 
Lose her fiancé and save the baby by claiming 
it is hers, or win back her fiancé and destroy 
the baby by denying it is hers? 

The conflict of interests that reaches its dra- 
matic climax in this scene is implicit in virtual- 
ly every scene that Brecht wrote. When the 
words and the plot are not expressing this 
double vision, physical movement, music, and 
pictorial devices are. The spectator is richly 
entertained while he is pinned on the horns of 
the dilemma. Saving one’s own skin or some- 
body else’s, self-interest or regard for others, 
self-indulgence or self-denial—the terminology 
may differ, but the dualism runs through all of 
Brecht’s plays. 


In Galileo, which to the uninitiated reader is 
the most accessible of the seven plays in Bent- 
ley’s volume, the conflict is not so much between 
religion and science, faith and reason, or between 
a static world and a changing world as between 
Galileo the scientist serving humanity and Gali- 
leo the timeserving sensualist. The scientist re- 
cants when the man of flesh is confronted with 
the instruments of torture. Always hungry for 
food and athirst for knowledge, Galileo betrays 
humanity and the cause of progress to save 
his “big gut.” (Charles Laughton played the 
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part in the American production, and the ex- 
cellent translation of the play is also his.) Or 
so it would seem if the play ended with his re- 
cantation. It would be a simple thesis play ad- 
monishing the audience to remain loyal to the 
future of humanity whatever suffering it may 
cost. But the last two scenes cast a veil of 
ambiguity over this thesis. By saving his big 
gut Galileo lives to write the Discorsi, the sum 
of his life’s work. Now: is it better to die as a 
martyr and inspire others to carry on one’s 
work, or to stay alive, humble oneself in public, 
and go on doing one’s own work in secret? 

Consider another play, Mother Courage, 
written in i939, about the same time as Galileo. 
The play is set in the Thirty Years’ War, and 
Mother Courage is a vivandiére, a sutler who 
follows the armies selling whatever they will 
buy. As the war drags on, her two sons and 
daughter are destroyed by it; but she remains 
indestructible and undaunted, and at the final 
curtain she harnesses herself to her wagon to 
pull it alone. The critics greeted this play as a 
Niobe tragedy telling of a long-suffering and 
much-enduring mother. Nothing of the sort, 
said Brecht. Mother Courage is even more of a 
rogue than Galileo. She is not able to see, any 
more than the first audiences were, that she 
furthers the cause of war precisely to the extent 
that she lives off it. Her little wagon of mer- 
chandise is for Brecht a symbol of capitalist 
enterprise. 

I think both Brecht and the critics have over- 
simplified the play. It is more than a paean to 
all-suffering motherhood and more than an in- 
dictment of war profiteering. When I read the 
play a second time, I found that Mother Courage 
did not dominate the action as much as I had 
thought and that after a certain point my sympa- 
thies shifted from her to one of the other 
characters. The critical scene has Courage rum- 
inating over her prospects of making a bit more 
money if the war goes on; off-stage her mute 
daughter Kattrin is attacked by soldiers and 
her face so badly scarred that she will never 
be able to get a husband. On top of this we are 
informed that her dumbness, too, comes from the 
war. This brings the first part of the play to an 
end and, according to Brecht, brings Courage 
as close to an understanding of the true nature 
of war as she ever comes. From this point on, 
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my sympathies were with Kattrin. The conflict 
of the play shapes up as between this mute girl, 
pathetically eager to have children of her own, 
and the materialistic Mother Courage who has 
learned how to endure in a cruel world that 
takes her children from her. In an extraordinar- 
ily moving and melodramatic scene Kattrin sac- 
rifices her life to wake up a town that is about 
to be attacked by surprise. She climbs up on a 
roof and beats a drum until the soldiers shoot 
her down. If Brecht really wanted the audience 
to see Courage as a rogue, he need not have 
changed a single line in the play (he did change 
several) ; he need only have entrusted the role 
of Kattrin to someone who could out-act Helene 
Weigel (no easy task), who is internationally 
renowned for her portrayal of Mother Courage. 

I suspect that Brecht wanted our sympathies 
to remain in flux. He could not make up his 
mind about the value of goodness in a world 
where the good die young. Kattrin is good, but 
Courage stays alive. “The only way for a man to 
stay alive,” sings Macheath in The Three-Penny 
Opera, “is to forget that he’s a man.” Goodness 
and wisdom and godliness only “bring one low.” 
That is the refrain of the Solomon Song in 
Mother Courage. And in the baby-rescuing epi- 
sode mentioned above, while the motherly gir] is 
tugging at our heart strings, the chorus is pluck- 
ing a few discordant notes from them by re- 
minding us that a show of humanity may be a 
suicidal weakness. 


The heroine of the parable play The Good 
Woman of Setzuan hits upon a modus vivendi. In 
order to protect herself against the consequences 
of her goodness, she splits herself in two. As 
Shen Te she can be good, humane, kind and lov- 
ing; while disguised as a fictitious cousin Shui 
Ta, she can be cruel whenever it is necessary. 
The trouble with this clever arrangement, how- 
ever, is that the calculating Shui Ta not only 
recoups all Shen Te’s losses but also undoes 
all her good. The three doting gods, who oversee 
the whole action of the play, prefer not to rec- 
ognize the implications of Shen Te’s double life. 
As she calls to them to help her out of her 
dilemma, they float back to their innocent heav- 
en, turning a deaf ear and trailing clouds of 
glory. 

In Bentley’s collection there are two plays 
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which suggest the origin of and the only pos- 
sible resolution to the antinomy out of which 
arises the tension and the irony that character- 
izes all of Brecht’s works. In the Swamps. 
written about 1922, represents the early Brecht. 
Recently presented by The Living Theatre off 
Broadway and in Europe as In the Jungle of 
Cities, it apparently speaks more directly to the 
heart of a passive and purposeless age such as 
our own than do the propaganda plays of 
Brecht’s middle period. It has been hailed as a 
forerunner of the “absurd” theatre of Ionesco 
and Adamov. Having hailed it as absurd, the 
critics are relieved of any obligation to explain 
it. But In the Swamps has a rigorous logic of its 
own and seems impenetrable only because the 
principle underlying it is one which few people 
are willing to embrace in public. No one would 
find incomprehensible a play demonstrating the 
difficulties and harmful consequences of living 
according to the Golden Rule, because everyone 
understands the reasonableness of that short 
form of the social contract and is willing to see 
it put to the test for the sake of a good argument. 
However, “Do as ye would be done by” has a 
couple of corollaries which would disturb most 
people if seriously put forward as the basis of an 
ethical society. The first of these would offend 
most people by its cynicism: “You scratch 
my back and I’1l scratch yours.” And the second 
would strike most right-minded people as so per- 
verse and monstrous as to have absolutely no 
relation to the original principle: “If you’ll be 
good enough to spit in my face, I’ll spit in 
yours.” This seems like the very opposite of 
what we started with, yet to a masochist there 
is no difference between the two. Brecht inti- 
mates in his play that the cruelty of modern 
civilization can be explained only according to 
this masochistic variant of the Golden Rule. 
Shlink, the hero of Jn the Swamps, is a middle- 
aged, Malayan business man, whose problem at 
the beginning of the play is the problem of every 
masochist. He must “fish” for someone who will 
torture him as exquisitely as possible. He “har- 
poons” the young Garga, and from then on the 
play becomes a “boxing match” between these 
two, with Shlink doing everything to keep Garga 
in the ring and to set himself up as a target. 
For three years Garga plays the game. He de- 
stroys Shlink’s business; he forces the homo- 
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sexual Shlink to make love to his (Garga’s) sis- 
ter; and finally he tries to destroy him and end 
the boxing match by inflicting the most ex- 
quisite torture of all: kindness. He goes off to 
jail for a business fraud which was to have been 
pinned on Shlink. 

This allegory of algolagnia finds its extension 
in the ecstatic piays of Jean Genet, which are 
made palatable in this country by being made 
tawdry so that the audience will not feel in- 
clined to reverse its values; whereas the point of 
Genet’s writings is to elevate the tawdry and 
obscene to sublimity, to the glorious and the 
ideal. Brecht neither glorifies masochism nor is 
he repelled by it. In the chaos of life in the 
swamp, the Brechtian antinomy does not exist. 
There is no opposition between the good and the 
sensible, the humane and the practical. On the 
other hand, there is no higher purpose, no de- 
sign, no meaning to one’s existence. Life is a 
purely sensual experience in which even pain 
is made to serve the cause of pleasure. 


In his last original play (and his most beau- 
tiful), The Caucasian Chalk Circle, Brecht re- 
turned for a few nostalgic moments to the time 
of chaos. Two stories are told in this play, the 
first relating the trials and tribulations of the 
good girl who rescued the baby in the episode 
already referred to, and the other depicting the 
incredible rise of the amazing Azdak. Azdak is 
the finest character Brecht created. A masochist, 
a sensualist, a do-gooder, he is all of Brecht’s 
heroes rolled into one. What sets him apart from 
the others is that for a brief time he occupies 
a position of authority as a judge. During his 
judgeship true justice reigns, and for once the 
good girl gets her reward. The irony in all this 
is that poetic justice and chaos reign concur- 
rently. When the revolution is over and order 
is restored, when the fool steps down from the 
throne and disappears, justice disappears with 
him. 

Most of us have been taught to believe that 
justice has its roots in social order. We have 
all been warned what discord would follow if we 
untuned the string of degree. But Brecht shows 
us that the razing of all hierarchies in a time of 
discord and chaos would be of incalculable bene- 
fit to most of the human race. This seems naive, 
and the point is advanced only in the most 
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charmingly naive of Brecht’s plays. Yet it fol- 
lows from everything he wrote. The central 
concern of his drama is cruelty, as Eric Bentley 
implies in his provocative introduction to Seven 
Plays, and true justice for Brecht means the end 
of cruelty, not the infliction of it. As long as one 
person or one class is in a position to lord it over 
another, cruelty is inevitable and justice impos- 
sible. He who domineers cannot act without 
doing some injury, physical or spiritual, to those 
beneath him—or to himself, if he tries to do 
good. Not to act at all would mean the loss of all 
human contact, a prospect so terrible and incon- 
ceivable that Shlink deliberately divests him- 
self of his functions in life and debases himself 
before Garga rather than face it. There is no 
way out except in a return to chaos. 
















In the meantime cruelty is with us and de- 
serves to be studied with impartiality. The in- 
novation in Brecht’s drama lies in his ability to 
rid us of our conditioned responses to cruelty 
and kindness, and his much-discussed technical 
novelties are ulteriorly designed to encourage 
this impartiality by making even cruelty en- 
tertaining. 


Evert Sprinchorn holds two degrees from Columbia 
University, where he is a visiting assistant professor of 
English for the current year. Last year, he taught 
drama at Vassar College and was active in the pro- 
ductions of the Experimental Theatre there. 





AUTUMN JOURNEY 


by BABETTE DEUTSCH 


That gold loading the roadside bough 
Seems massy as the hill’s heaped treasure 
Beyond it. Till, as light as tow, 

One willow: so a smile of pleasure 
Relieves wealth’s heavier concerns. 

Then rain. And now the glory earns 
What few relinquishments allow, 

The grace of a diminished measure. 


Here autumn stays, if momently, 
Between October and November, 
Whue in a circle round some tree 
That glows like an enormous ember 
Upthrust, a round of rosy ore 

Lays, flat, a fire on her floor. 

But greying skies close in, and we 
Have less to see than to remember. 


Under a cloud the season burns 

So differently. Its fires tender 

A warmth that, faltering, returns 
Enriched by old, by absent splendor. 
Yet pain renews itself as fast, 

Not fierce, but strong enough to last. 
As the leaves fly, the clawed heart learns 
The fugitive meaning of surrender. 










“Autumn Journey” appeared in an earlier issue, but 
with a typesetter’s error. The editors are pleased to 
publish it again. Babette Deutsch, recently appointed 
an honorary consultant to the Library of Congress, has 
in preparation new editions of her two most recent 
prose books: Poetry Handbook and Poetry in Our Time. 
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“THIS MISERABLE ISSUE” 


ARNOLD BEICHMAN 


We had fed the heart on fantasies, 
The heart's grown brutal from the fare. 
Yeats 


Nikita Khrushchev’s speech Jan- 
uary 6, 1961, entitled “For New Victories of the World 
Communist Movement,” is the latest Communist breviary. 
Simply stated (and Khrushchev’s /Jongueurs lend them- 
selves quite readily to one-sentence summaries), the 
doctrine he has enunciated is one of permanent interven- 
tion whenever and wherever he so decides. I quote: 

“Liberation wars will continue to exist as long as im- 
perialism exists, as long as colonialism exists. These are 
revolutionary wars. Such wars are not only admissible but 
inevitable, since the colonialists do not grant independ- 
ence voluntarily. Therefore, the peoples can attain 
their freedom and independence only by struggle, in- 
cluding armed struggle. We recognize such wars, 
we help and will help the peoples striving for their 
independence. . . Can such wars flare up in the future? 
They can. Can there be such uprisings? There can. But 
these are wars which are national uprisings. In other 
words, can conditions be created where a people will 
lose their patience and rise in arms? They can. What 
is the attitude of the Marxists toward such uprisings? 
A most positive one. These uprisings must not be identi- 
fied with wars among states, with local wars, since in 
these uprisings the people are fighting for implementa- 
tion of their right for self-determination, for independ- 
ent social and national development. These are up- 
risings against rotten reactionary regimes, against the 
colonizers. The Communists fully support such just wars 


Arnold Beichman is an alumnus of Columbia College. 
A special correspondent for The Christian Science Moni- 
tor, he has written widely in other newspapers and mag- 
azines. His “America's Irrelevant Newspapers” appeared 
in the Spring 1960 Forum. 
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and march in the front rank with the peoples waging 
liberation struggles.” 

The Soviet doctrine of permanent intervention, is, in 
a theoretical sense, as old as the Russian Revolution. 
What is new is that the esurient Nikita Khrushchev feels 
today sufficiently strong militarily to initiate and to risk 
(and to define) “wars of national liberation.” In short, the 
era of Soviet imperialism is just beginning. And, un- 
doubtedly, the 22nd convocation of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union this fall will hear from the 
new vozd a report on how the doctrine is succeeding. 
I know on excellent authority that at the Vienna “sum- 
mit” confrontation in June, Khrushchev volubly sum- 
marized, repeated, and referred to his January speech 
as the basis of Soviet foreign policy. He patiently ex- 
plained that although the Soviet Union would “always” 
oppose nuciear war and conventional war, “wars of na- 
tional liberation” would have undeviating Soviet support. 
1 can say with some certainty that Khrushchev’s vigorous 
assertion of this doctrine is believed to have persuaded 
the President that the possibilities of an understanding 
with the USSR are rapidly becoming less and less. Mr. 
Kennedy’s emissary, John J. McCloy, who saw the 
Soviet dictator last August at Sochi, was also reported 
to have been a beneficiary of Khrushchev’s hermeneutics 
—or, as one White House official described it, referring 
to Vienna in June and Sochi in August, “same words, 
different music.” 

it is striking that the Khrushchev doctrine of perma- 
nent intervention comes at a moment when some Ameri- 
can liberals have called upon the United States to adopt 
what I would call a policy of permanent non-interven- 
tion, as, for example, towards Cuba, the newest of Soviet 
satellites. Basing itself on a kind of moral simplism, this 
body of opinion insists we shun any kind of intervention 
where the Soviet Union has endorsed a “war of national 
liberation” against a “rotten, reactionary regime.” 

If I stress the idea of Soviet endorsement, it is because 
our liberal anti-interventionists are ritualistically forth- 
right in their condemnation of so-called reactionary 
regimes to which our government is allied, while they 
indulge the moral imperfections of other governments 
whose violations of democratic liberties are acclaimed 
in the name of a “planned socialist society.” 

Last April 15, President Sukarno outlawed two major 
Indonesian democratic parties—the Masjumi and the 
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Socialists—while the Communist Party remains a thriving 
legal entity. President Nkrumah jails oppositionists, runs 
the trade unions, makes a mockery of democratic free- 
doms in Ghana. Premier Sekou Touré runs a one-party 
state in Guinea. Yet there is less consistent and fervent 
criticism by such “advanced” liberals of these authori- 
tarian leaders than there is of Franco, Salazar, Chiang 
Kai-shek, President Ngo Dinh Diem or Joseph Kasavubu. 
Unspoken is the sentiment that while Sukarno, Nkrumah, 
Touré represent the progressive future, right-wing dicta- 
tors like Franco, Salazar, or Stroessner of Paraguay rep- 
resent the doomed reactionary past. All revolutions have 
their understandable and inevitable excesses, it would 
seem, so long as Moscow grants the absolution. 

Such a distinction is, of course, particularly beneficial 
to Fidel Castro. In almost three years of rule, the Cuban 
dictator has been guilty of as many violations of demo- 
cratic freedoms, if not more, as his predecessor, against 
whom American intervention in the form of an arms 
embargo in 1958 was regarded as quite proper. Latin 
American opponents of Fidelismo include such distin- 
guished democrats as Victor Haya de la Torre of Peru, 
Governor Luis Mufioz Marin, President Betancourt, Dr. 
José Figueres of Costa Rica. But no matter; Castro has 
defined himself, without Soviet dissent, as a “socialist” 
and may therefore claim a liberal protectorate. 


In short, a large sector of Western intellectual opinion 
lives by a curious set of standards which prompts me to 
reverse Peguy’s maxim: “Tout commence en politique et 
finit en mystique.” It is perfectly just for Washington to 
press for “liberalization” among our reactionary allies, 
as in South Korea, but Washington must ignore Cuba, 
whose armed forces today are the most powerful south 
of the Rio Grande and while every Latin American coun- 
try is endangered by Castro’s subversive conspiracies. It 
was a progressive act when Castro invaded the Dominican 
Republic in June 1959 but it was regressive when Wash- 
ington half-heartedly supported an invasion by Cuban 
exiles. Communist governments seem to such minds al- 
ways to be in the process of liberalizing themselves 
(George Kennan has recently detected the beginnings of 
“a rudimentary parliamentarianism” in Moscow) but our 
reactionary allies somehow can never liberalize them- 
selves. One gathers it is quite proper to denounce ebbing 
Western colonialism but otiose to expose expanding im- 
perialism by Russia or China. It is sound democratic 
practice to insist on “free elections’ in Taiwan, but it 
would be quite unsound to insist on “free elections” in 
mainland China. It is “operation rathole” to aid Iran or 
Taiwan but perfectly sensible to give more than $2 billion 
to Yugoslavia or $700 million to Poland since, by doing 
so, we may win the Yugoslav or Polish people to our side. 
Ergo, there is no point in aiding Southeast Asia until it 
falls to the Sino-Soviet bloc and then we can distribute the 
billions to win those people to our side. To be steeped in 
forgetfulness over Hungary or Tibet is realism; to recur 
to these victims of the new Holy Alliance against counter- 
revolution is to ignore the danger of cosmic ex- 
tinction. 

Such political conduct suggests it is time to update 
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Orwell's line that “the sin of all left-wingers from 1933 
onwards is that they wanted to be anti-Fascist without 
being anti-totalitarian.” 

The reason for such conduct is not that these particular 
intellectuals are Communists or fellow-travelers. They 
are, as their slogan goes, “anti-cold war,” and the slogan’s 
real meaning is to be found in its underlying tone: some- 
how the “West” is far more responsible for the cold war 
than the “East.” America doesn’t really believe in disarma- 
ment, doesn’t really want negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. Such is the thinking, expressed or implicit, of 
that intellectual opinion whose sectaries, disenchanted 
with our democracy, question the honesty of any political 
leader who opposes Soviet intervention. So we are at 
this pass: Berlin isn’t “worth” fighting for because the 
situation is, after all, a legalistic gallimaufry. (What is 
“worth” fighting for in the eyes of these quasi-pacifist 
intellectuals is quite unclear.) Khrushchev’s resumption 
of atomic testing is, of course, bad but only goes to prove 
the urgency of East-West reconciliation and, thus, makes 
any Western criticism of the Soviet Union an exercise 
in self-righteous banality. Not that this breach is to be 
disregarded, but of what possible use is anti-Soviet 
rhetoric since Khrushchev is going to do what he wants 
to anyway and to try to “stop” him imperils the peace? 


The Khrushchev doctrine of permanent intervention 
is the military reality we shal! have to live by in the next 
decade. The price of peaceful coexistence, we have been 
told, is the victory of Communism’s predictable inter- 
ventionist crusade. Can the free world survive by a 
unilateral commitment to non-intervention, and is it suf- 
ficient to haver on that the thermonuclear bomb has 
ended politics, that survival is all? 

An extraordinary number of liberals in this country 
seem to take this view that survival is indeed all. Some 
may even have made a private “separate peace” with 
Khrushchev, as, for example, Kenneth Tynan, who re- 
cently in the London Observer offered this ultima ratio 
scholasticorum: “Suppose one were confronted with an 
outright choice between nuclear annihilation anc the 
Communist hegemony. The hero nowadays would be 
the man who elected to live under the new regime hop- 
ing to change it; and the coward would be the man who 
preferred . . . to lie down and die.” 

A century ago, John Stuart Mill wrote that “the doc- 
trine of non-intervention, to be a legitimate principle of 
morality, must be accepted by all governments. 

“The despots must consent to be bound by it as well 
as the free States,” he said. “Unless they do, the profes- 
sion of it by free countries comes but to this miserable 
issue, that the wrong side”—he was talking about Czarist 
Russian intervention for Austria and against the Hun- 
garian revolution of 1848—‘“may help the wrong, but the 
right must not help the right. Intervention to enforce non- 
intervention is always rightful, always moral, if not al- 
ways prudent.” 

In the Khrushchev era, the cry for “non-intervention” 
has become the political equivalent of the Aldermaston 
march in England for unilateral disarmament. Yet there 
is one value to anti-interventionist opinion. It may force 
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those anti-Communist intellectuals who cannot divorce 
themselves from history to a consideration of or even 
participation in the democratic revolutions which today 
leaven the disadvantaged countries. If anti-Communist 
intellectuals can infuse American foreign policy with 
this passionate motive, it is conceivable that we may 
yet help bring about the long overdue democratic liber- 
ation of hundreds of millions of people. Even so, we 
shall not rid ourselves easily of the overriding military 
implications of Soviet interventionism. But we may be- 
come better equipped to cope with it. 
z ee eae 3 Had. 8 
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NIEBUHR’S HISTORY 
AN EXCHANGE 


Reading your splendid Summer is- 
sue in Ireland has been a particularly interesting experi- 
ence for me, and this was especially true of reading 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s “Reflections on Democracy as an 
Alternative to Communism” immediately after Pope 
John’s Encyclical. The papal encyclical might have used 
the title of Dr. Niebuhr’s essay and there are aspects of 
[that essay] which, to my amazement, seem to share the 
paternalism which it would be redundant to note in an 
encyclical. Specifically, it is surprising to find Dr. Niebuhr 
repeatedly writing of rights “granted” to industrial work- 
ers balancing rights—it is to be assumed rights achieved 
rather than granted—of the bourgeoisie. I suggest that 
this constitutes a defect in the author’s theory of democ- 
racy. Rights may, of course, be “granted” to any group 
or individual, but in the context of Dr. Niebuhr’s dis- 
cussion I venture to suggest that the rights not granted 
but achieved, and still to be achieved, by industrial—and 
agricultural—workers, among others, are those which 
for better and for worse, are more significant than those 
which Dr. Niebuhr and Pope John would have other 
classes grant. 

JAMES GUTTMANN 

1918, Columbia College 

1919 M. A., 1936 Ph.D., Graduate Faculties 
Professor of Philosophy 

Columbia University 


Reinhold Niebuhr ably explained 
why democracy is a recent and uncommon form of 
government, one for which most nations are still quite 
unfitted. If his thesis is sound, as I believe it is, it is 
surely unfair for Americans to criticize Communists for 
not creating democratic governments in countries un- 
prepared for democracy. Instead of stating this obvious 
corollary of his thesis, Dr. Niebuhr went on to assert 
that dictatorship “is only a product or by-product of a 
more serious source of evil in Communism. That evil 
is a pretentious scheme of world salvation . . . which 
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foolishly divides the world between good and evil classes 
and nations... ” But it is scarcely fitting for a Christian 
theologian—who presumably believes in good and evil 
men, heaven and hell, personal salvation, etc.—to accuse 
Communists of advocating “a pretentious scheme of 
world salvation.” To a scientist this looks like the pot 
calling the kettle black. Isn't it just possible that Com- 
munists practice dictatorship in backward countries, not 
because [Communists] are evil or dogmatic, but because 
this is the most, perhaps the only, practical form of 
government for such countries? 

Dr. Niebuhr also noted that a high degree of literacy 
is essential to democracy, and that most democratic states 
are racially and linguistically homogenous. I would add 
that all democratic states are economically advanced. 
For all these reasons, the future of democracy in countries 
like India is bleak. Indeed, it is highly probable that if 
India does not go Communist, it will soon break up into a 
group of small states governed by nationalistic dictators. 
This suggests, in turn, that Communists may play a 
constructive role in India. Perhaps they are the only 
party which can keep India intact and orderly and also 
increase its national income faster than its population 
grows. 

Further, Dr. Niebuhr asserted categorically that “dem- 
ocratic self-government is indeed an ultimate ideal of 
political community.” I disagree, for two reasons: First, 
government by the ablest social scientists (modern 
Philosopher Kings) is the ultimate ideal. Modern political 
problems are already too complex to be handled by 
ordinary voters or their representatives, and they are 
rapidly becoming more complex, more pressing, and 
more numerous. While the social sciences are still new 
and very imperfect, they are developing rapidly, and we 
are considering an ultimate, not a current, ideal. Second, 
the term “self-government” suggests local or national 
government. We already desperately need a world govern- 
ment in order to prevent thermonuclear wars. 

It is possible that many, perhaps most, states will 
achieve government by social scientists without first be- 
coming democratic. All backward countries need en- 
lightened dictators or oligarchies, and these may become 
sufficiently enlightened to gradually become, or replace 
themselves by, able social scientists. For instance, a 
one-party state might steadily increase the social science 
education of party members and eventually restrict mem- 
bership to social scientists. .. . 

BURNHAM P. BECKWITH 
Laguna Beach, California 


Reinhold Niebuhr writes: 


I am not willing to argue with my 
old friend Professor Guttmann whether in the compli- 
cated processes of democracy rights are “granted” or 
“achieved,” since both the beneficiaries of the rights and 
those who support them for other than their own in- 
terests are involved in the achievement of legislation, 
which certainly “grants” these rights. Mr. Beckwith’s 
letter is revealing in reminding the rest of us that the 
Comtian idea of scientific “philosopher kings” is still 
regarded as plausible by some, though fortunately most 





citizens of free societies refuse to grant immunity from 
review to even the most “disinterested” oligarchs, since 
history has proved that they are not as disinterested as 
they think they are. 
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THE ETRUSCAN ENIGMA 


MOSES HADAS 


The unmasking early this year of 
the impostors in the Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
dismayed writers and teachers who have been using the 
Statues to illustrate Etruscan taste and character. Must 
they now retract? To claim that an artifact fabricated 
yesterday is an authentic antique is deception; but sup- 
pose the fabricator, like the fabricator of good historical 
fiction, had offered his product as an informed but 
imaginary reconstruction? Flaubert’s Salammbé and 
Marguerite Yourcenar’s Hadrian's Memoirs have illumi- 
nated historical enigmas for thousands of readers; may 
not the naughty forgers of the three “Warriors” have 
given thousands of viewers a helpful insight into the 
Etruscan enigma? 

Helpful insights are welcome because the Etruscans 
themselves are an anomaly and because they contributed 
substantially to the shaping of Roman, and hence of 
European, outlooks. During the Sixth and Fifth Cen- 
turies B. C., when Rome was emerging from primitivism, 
the Etruscans north of the Tiber already possessed an 
opulent and sophisticated culture, centered upon such 
cities as Corneto, Chiusi, Orvieto, Perugia, and were the 
dominant power in Italy. The Etruscan dynasty of the 
Tarquins, whom Latin historians later pictured as 
naturalized Romans, were in fact conquerors. The 
Etruscan cities only fell to Rome, eventually, because 
they were not able to combine for defense; but in 390 
B.C. the Romans thought seriously of moving their 
capital to the Etruscan city of Veii, which possessed the 
requisite stateliness, and did transfer Veii's cult statues 
to Rome. 

Etruscan elements survived in the organization and 
rituals of Roman religion, in the insignia and preroga- 
tives of magistrates, in modes of public entertainment, 
and less tangibly but no less significantly in the realm 
of ideas. Roman temples stand on a high podium and are 
approached frontally by monumental stairs because that 
was the Etruscan mode. It may be that the horror of 
death which Lucretius and Cicero and Seneca exert 


Moses Hadas is Jay Professor of Greek at Columbia 
University and holds two degrees from there. His most 
recent books include Hellenistic Culture: Fusion and 
Diffusion and Humanism: The Ancient Ideal and Its Sur- 
vival, 
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themselves to dispel was an Etruscan trait. Responsible 
critics have held that Dante’s Inferno, the “Triumph of 
Death” in the Camposanto in Pisa, certain motifs and 
conceptions in Michelangelo and in the Baroque, derive, 
by whatever mysterious route, from the ancient Etruscan 
spirit. 

Yet less is known of the Etruscans, in important 
respects, than of civilizations remoter in time and place, 
because the Etruscans were so completely Romanized. 
The Romans were of course aware of the Etruscan 
phase of their past, but their interest was chiefly anti- 
quarian. Before he became emperor, Claudius wrote a 
long work (wholly lost) on Etruscan antiquities, and 
Livy mentions a number of cultural borrowings from 
the Etruscans. Vergil has a more significant note: the 
only villain in the Aeneid is the Etruscan Mezentius, 
who left living men and dead strapped together in pairs 
—the kind of thing the Metropolitan figures seem 
capable of. 

But nowhere, except in their art, do the Etruscans 
speak for themselves. Their inscriptions, which give little 
beyond proper names, are in an undecipherable non- 
Indo-European language, and they have left no literature. 
For reconstructing Etruscan modes of life and outlooks, 
then, our only resource, besides the evidence of physical 
remains, are incidental remarks in Greek authors. 


Herodotus, who wrote in mid-Fifth Century B.C., 
says that the Etruscans were immigrants from Lydia, 
in Asia Minor. After eighteen years of famine, he tells 
us, when the Lydians could no longer beguile their 
hunger by the board games they invented for the pur- 
pose, half their population, chosen by lot, migrated to 
Umbria in Italy. Motifs and techniques in Etruscan 
painting do show affinities with Asia Minor, and it has 
been remarked that early Etruscan figurines look under- 
nourished. (Later the appropriate epithet for Etruscus 
is obesus.) But then Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who 
wrote under Augustus, insists that the Etruscans origi- 
nated in Italy. His motive is hard to surmise—unless 
it was like that of some Italian Etruscologists under 
Augustus’ avatar Mussolini, who similarly maintained 
that the Etruscans were Italian. 

Newcomers the Etruscans certainly were, and the 
rapidity with which they attained prosperity and power 
suggests that they had brought with them a culture 
superior to any in Italy north of Magna Graecia. Their 
prosperity was based on the extraordinary fertility of 
their soil and on their mines of copper and (on Elba) 
iron, of which the slag heaps have been exploited in 
modern times. Their society was an exclusive plutocracy 
based on massive slave labor. Their cities were united 
into a federation, but individual grandees apparently 
grew reluctant to compromise autonomy in common 
action: they succumbed in detail to the energetic 
Romans of the rising republic. Under Roman suzerainty 
Etruscan ways were overlaid by Roman; Etruscan in- 
fluence upon Rome, on the other hand, was soon over- 
laid by Greek. It is only in their earlier remains, there- 
fore, and perhaps in later literary images of Etruscan 
character, that we can sense what manner of people 
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Statue of Mars or a Warrior 
20th century Italian in the style of 5th century B. C. 
Etruscan; The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


they were. The outstanding traits in the image are 
flamboyant luxury and a kind of eeriness. 


All Greek writers are at one in emphasizing the 
Etruscan propensity to luxury; it is luxury and the at- 
titudes it entails which set the Etruscans apart from 
the more familiar peoples of the classical world. As 
far back as Aeschylus, audiences knew that “Etruscan” 
was an appropriate adjective for a fine bronze instrument. 
The tangible basis for the eeriness is the acknowledged 
mastery of the Etruscans in various modes of vaticina- 
tion. But wherever early Etruscans are spoken of, there 
is an intangible sense of uneasy awe—the kind of awe 
that may be a survival of the attitude of a primitive 
population to newly encountered arts of a more sophisti- 
cated culture. When Horace flatters his patron Maecenas 
by calling him scion of Etruscan royalty, the implica- 
tion is not merely great wealth but also mystical spiritual 
endowment. 

Both these traits are illustrated in the physical remains. 
Etruscan pottery, some of which shows a macabre kind 
of wit, was of such quality that scholars long believed 
it was imported from Greece. Their building shows 
competent engineering and mature craftsmanship. Their 
metallurgy is excellent. Their jewelry, often in the so- 
called granulated technique, is coarser than Greek work 
but uses more precious metal. But there is a kind of 
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wilful assertiveness in Etruscan work that might have 
troubled a Greek, as it sometimes troubles us. The visitor 
to a museum who is at ease with Greek and Hellenized 
Roman exhibits senses an alien and disturbing quality 
in Etruscan—the very quality which the forgeries in the 
Metropolitan emphasize. This quality is present in all 
the notable monuments—the large terra cottas in the 
Villa Giulia at Rome, the bronze wolf of the Capitoline, 
and the numerous tomb-paintings which provide our 
fullest record of Etruscan manners and character. What 
makes them all startling is their wrenching of ordinary 
conceptions of man and nature. 

The “walking Apollo” in the Villa Giulia, found at 
Veii in 1917 (and doubtless the chief inspiration for our 
forgeries), is a characteristic combination of the stark 
and the finicky. Drapery and curls are effeminately 
elegant, the coloring is vivid, but the heavy muscles, the 
disdainful expression, the stride which suggests a Tam- 
burlaine, inspire terror. No Greek modeled so stark an 
Apollo, and no modern would. The muscles and snarl 
of the Capitoline wolf (the nursing twins are a Renais- 
sance supplement) are similarly terrifying, but terribilita 
is more appropriate in a wolf. The terra-cotta sarcophagus 
from Cervetri (also in the Villa Giulia) with a man and 
a woman lolling full length on the lid illustrates the 
strange association of gaiety and death which recurs 
repeatedly in the tombs. The arch gestures and smiles 
emphasize a distinction from ordinary humanity and 
suggest a disdain for it. (A similar piece long exhibited 
in the British Museum has been relegated to the lumber 
room as a forgery.) 

How the Etruscans manipulated life appears in the 
wall paintings of some seventy underground tombs; 
originally these numbered in the thousands. There are 
scenes of riding, hunting, fishing, and spectator sports, 
but more often of revelry in elegant surroundings, with 
heavy drinking, music, and gay ladies, and, in at least 
one case, open obscenity. Ordinary nature is flouted even 
in the coloring; the same animal may have legs of dif- 
ferent colors. Sometimes we see a horrible monster with 
hooked nose and claws carrying a sad-faced lady off to 
Hades. 

Whether the luxury is intended to recall the affluence 
of the deceased or the pleasures that await them in an- 
other world, its association with death is calculated to 
shock. The monsters, the gaiety, the unnatural colors, 
all suggest a determined disregard of the limits of 
humanity. 

It is this disregard of ordinary limits, the conscious 
fashioning of a world unlike the familiar, which is 
characteristic of the Etruscan strain as a whole. The 
high ceremoniousness of augurs and lictors and the 
pomp of stately buildings and processions is one mani- 
festation of it; perhaps it is not too fanciful to sup- 
pose that not only the somberness of the Divine Comedy 
but the colossal playfulness of Orlando Furioso may be 
others. It is precisely their uncanny disregard of ordinary 
limitations, their fantastic coloring, their stark poses, 
which make the Metropolitan figures so arresting. For- 
geries as they are, they may help us to a glimpse of the 
truth. 
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Warm spring weather favored par- 
ticipants and spectators alike at Co- 
lumbia University’s Commencement 
Exercises on June 6. Standing in 
front of Low Memorial Library, Dr. 
Grayson Kirk presented medals and 
prizes to four alumni, conferred 
honorary doctoral degrees on seven 
leaders in education, medicine, and 
government, and awarded bacca- 
laureate and advanced degrees to 
5,809 graduates of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Barnard College, Teachers 
College, and the College of Phar- 
macy. Dr. Kirk delivered the princi- 
pal address. 

Medals and prizes were awarded 
as follows: Morton Gabriel White, 
professor of philosophy at Harvard 
University, received the Butler Med- 
al in Silver, awarded annually to a 
Columbia University graduate, for 
his contributions to education. The 
Alice M. Ditson Conductor’s Award 
of $1,200 went to alumnus Richard 
Franko Goldman, conductor, for 
his musicianship and leadership in 
musical affairs. The Columbia Uni- 
versity Medals for Excellence were 
awarded to alumnus Lawrence Ed- 
ward Walsh, New York lawyer and 
former US deputy attorney general, 
and to alumnus Thomas Merton 
(The Reverend M. Louis, OCSO), 
author. Mark Van Doren, professor 
emeritus of English at Columbia, ac- 
cepted the Medal for Thomas Mer- 
ton, who, as a member of the order 
of Trappists, was unable to be 
present. 
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Dr. Kirk awarded the honorary 
doctor of Science degree to Thomas 
Keith Glennan, president of Case 
Institute of Technology and to Rob- 
ert Frederick Loeb, Bard professor 
emeritus of medicine at Columbia 
University. Mary Shotwell (Mrs. 
Henry A. Ingraham), educator and 
civic leader, received the Doctor 
of Humane Letters degree. The 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree 
was conferred on Thomas Sovereign 
Gates, Jr., former Secretary of the 
Navy and former Secretary of De- 
fense; The Reverend Theodore Mar- 
tin Hesburgh, president of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame; Frederick 
Cecil Mills, Hepburn professor 
emeritus of economics at Columbia 
University; and Galo Plaza, former 
president of Ecuador. 

Earlier the same day, during the 
annual alumni luncheon, the Alumni 
Medal of the Columbia University 
Alumni Federation was awarded to 
the following for “conspicuous Co- 
lumbia alumni service”: Shepard 
Alexander, broker; Theodore B. 
Counselman, consulting metallurgi- 
cal engineer and secretary-treasurer 
of Behre, Dolbear and Company of 
New York; Millard J. Bloomer, Jr., 
lawyer; Beril Edelman, management 
consultant; John W. Fiske, Jr., vice 
president of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany; William T. Gossett, vice presi- 
dent and general counsel of Ford 
Motor Company; Phillip Hettleman, 
investment banker; Arthur A. Ku- 
lick, former chief of clinics at 
Mount Sinai Hospital; Leonard T. 
Scully, vice president and secretary 
of the United States Trust Com- 
pany of New York; and Samuel W. 
West, investment broker. 

The day before, Latin briefly 
became again the scholar’s universal 
language as John Vaio, the Colum- 
bia College valedictorian, spoke to 
the class of 1961, faculty members 
and guests, all of whom were sup- 
plied with English translations of 
his oration. Mr. Vaio’s address was 
received with great enthusiasm, and 
what may have been his most un- 
kindest cut of all was quoted for 
several days afterward. In praising 
Columbia’s adherence to certain 
scholastic traditions, Mr. Vaio la- 
mented the passing away this year 
of Latin diplomas at Harvard Uni- 
versity: “O miseros Harvardianos, 





qui hoc anno frustra nituntur ut 
idem diplomatis Latine scripti decus 
habeant .. .” The tradition of Class 
Day oratory in Latin had been 
quiescent at Columbia since about 
1900. 

* 

In an effort to determine the extent 
to which education contributes to 
a nation’s economic growth, Gary 
S. Becker, professor of economics 
at Columbia University, will direct 
a two-year study of expenditures on 
education by parents, students, 
alumni, foundations, local and state 
governments, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. At the same time, other 
researchers will attempt to calculate 
the effect on the economy of these 
investments in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, colleges, and on-the- 
job training. The study will be con- 
ducted by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, and is financed 
by a grant from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York. Carnegie of- 
ficials believe the findings will be 
particularly valuable for the new 


nations, which must determine 
“whether to invest more... in 
education or in industrialization.” 
_ 


The findings of several years of 
research on an unconventional and 
still somewhat secret weapon, cred- 
ited with severely demoralizing 
Union soldiers, were revealed re- 
cently in an article by Allen Walker 
Read, associate professor of English 
in the School of General Studies. 
Writing of the “rebel yell” in Ameri- 
can Speech, a quarterly of linguistic 
usage published by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, Mr. Read noted that 
that terrible sound “certainly helped 
to shape the picture of the South- 
ern soldier as a furious fighter.” It 
struck fear into the hearts of Union 
soldiers, “perhaps even causing 
them to break and run without a 
fight.” 

Mr. Read states in his article that 
attempts to spell the war cry are 
all “lamentable,” but he quotes sev- 
eral sources on how it may have 
sounded. A Virginia cadet, who 
had heard u Confederate veteran 
deliver the yell, said it was divided 
into three parts: the syllable wah, 
followed by an accented who, fol- 
lowed by a long-drawn-out eeeeee. 
The yell, declared the cadet, “raised 
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A bold & extravagant Plan 


Evidence that John Jay, in 1777, backed the idea of 
an attack on the mainland of Great Britain came 
to light recently in a letter presented to the Columbia 
University collection of the John Jay papers. The letter, 
written by John Jay to Robert Morris, puts forward the 
recommendation of Silas Deane, a patriot leader and 
diplomat in Paris, that “three Frigates loaded with to- 
bacco” be sent to France, whence an attack on Liver- 
pool and Glasgow would be launched. Deane had written 
to Jay, asking him to communicate the plan to the Con- 
tinental Congress. 
Jay wrote as follows to Morris, a member of the 
Congress: 
Kingston 23 Augt. 1777 
Dear Sir 
Mr. Deane in a Letter of the 28 May last, after 
recommending an attack on the Greenland fishery 
& Hudsons Bay Trade, desired me to communi- 
cate the following Plan to Congress viz. “To 
send three Frigates loaded with Tobacco to Nantz 
or Bordeaux, equipped in the best manner and on 
their arrival hide the chief of their guns and appear 
as Cruizers. Intelligence may be had every week 
what the station of the British Fleet is, and how 
the Coast is defended, and a sudden Blow may be 
struck which will alarm & shake Great Britain to 
the Center. This Plan will appear bold & extrava- 
gant—so much the more likely to succeed as it 
will be unexpected, & the plundering and burning 
of Liverpool and Glascow would be a most glorious 


Revenge. And believe me it is very easily effected 

I dare put my Life on the Issue of it, if left to 
my management, and I can get good Men to ex- 
ecute.” 


This was a favourite Plan of Mr. Dean before 
he left Philadelphia, and I confess I wish the Ex- 
periment may be tryed. The greatest Difficulty I 
fear would be to get the Frigates well manned & 
safe to France. 

I am Sir 
Very sincerely yours &c. 
John Jay 


Presumably, the idea was prompted by British plun- 
dering and destruction in the New Jersey and New York 
campaigns of late 1776 and 1777. A committee, set up 
by Congress to investigate the conduct of British and 
Hessian troops in these campaigns, asserted that “the 
whole track of the British Army is marked with desola- 
tion and a wanton destruction of property Places 
and things, which from their public nature and general 
utility should have been spared by civilized people, have 
been destroyed or plundered, or both.” 

Needless to say, Liverpool and Glasgow were spared 
the Colonists’ wrath. Most likely, the hardships of fight- 
ing at home had dissuaded the patriots. Eventually, 
though less spectacularly, Deane, working in Paris with 
Benjamin Franklin and Arthur Lee, secured a military 
and trading alliance with France against Great Britain. 

The Jay-Morris letter was included in a gift of fifteen 
letters and documents of the Revolutionary War era, 
presented to the Columbia Libraries by Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred C. Berol of New York City. Except for a private 
printing several years ago, the letter has eluded publi- 
cation and has been virtually unknown to American 
historians. Richard B. Morris directs the Columbia col- 
lection of the John Jay papers, established at the Uni- 
versity in 1957. 





the hackles on my neck.” Dr. Read 


Africa. The latter program will be- 


chemistry laboratory at Columbia 





noted that the cry did not fit into 
any English speech pattern and that 
it most likely derived from the In- 
dian war whoop 

e 

Columbia University’s School of In- 
ternational Affairs and _ Regional 
Institutes became a new and sep- 
arate faculty of the University on 
July 1. Dr. Schuyler C. Wallace, 
former director of the School, is 
its first dean. Columbia's newest 
faculty brings together instructors of 
approximately five hundred students 
engaged in a variety of international 
studies in several Columbia depart- 
ments. The School includes six area 
centers: the East Asian Institute, 
European Institute, Near and Mid- 
dle East Institute, Program on East 
Central Europe, Russian Institute, 
and the new Program of Studies on 
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gin next fall and is expected to de- 
velop rapidly into a_ full-fledged 
regional institute. Another area pro- 
gram will be designed this year to 
encompass courses and studies bear- 
ing on Latin America. 

a 

Ralph S. Halford, a physical chem- 
ist, became Dean of the Graduate 
Faculties on July |. He also remains 
Vice Provost for Projects and 
Grants. Dean Halford succeeds 
Lawton P. G. Peckham, Dean since 
1958, who had asked to be per- 
mitted to resume his former duties 
as professor of French literature. 
© 

A new geological time scale—a cal- 
endar of earth history stretching 
back at least 600 million years—was 
presented recently by Dr. J. Lau- 
rence Kulp, director of the geo- 


University’s Lamont Geological Ob- 
servatory. Dr. Kulp combined the 
latest findings of a group of scien- 
tists who had, by improved methods, 
dated samples of Russian granite, 
California sandstone, and German 
shale. The new schedule, published 
in a recent issue of Science, lists the 
Mesozoic era, the age of great rep- 
tiles, as beginning about 230 mil- 
lion years ago and ending about 
63 million years ago. Dr. Kulp con- 
ceded that earlier estimates were 
fairly close to the newly revised 
scale. His own dating was done with 
rubidium and potassium “atomic 
clocks,” which measure the radio- 
active decay of an element in a 
mineral; since such decay follows 
known patterns, the age of rock 
samples can be determined by the 
amount of radioactive residue. 
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The Editors of the Columbia University Forum 
once again draw the reader’s attention to the 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY FORUM FUND, 
which receives voluntary contributions for the 
support of a unique university magazine. 


Written by and for Columbia people, the 
Columbia University Forum is sent without charge to all 
alumni of the University who wish to receive it. The 
Forum requires no subscription or payment of dues 
to any alumni organization, nor can it be purchased. 
It is supported solely by contributions from the 
University and its friends. 


Although no charge is made for the Forum, readers 
who esteem it as an important quarterly and as a rallying 
point for the Columbia community should know that its 
sizable cost is but one of many obligations in an 
increasingly burdened university budget. Those who 
wish to show tangibly their satisfaction with a 
university magazine that deals in a university’s 
proper currency—knowledge and opinion—are invited 
to contribute to the support of the Forum. They should 
address their gifts to: 


The Columbia University Forum Fund 
605 West 115th Street 
New York 25, New York 


All gifts are tax-deductible and will be formally 
acknowledged as such. 





